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Mistellanies.· 


ITFroa the Loudon Literary Gazette.} 
ANECDOTES OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF 
MR. GIFFO 


"Phe world has already been furnished with in- 
formation relative to the life of Mr. Gifford, by 
his own pen, in the exquisite piece of auto-biog- 
raphy prefixed to his Juvenal; and this is euffi- 
cient fur the general purposes of history. But a 
simple knowledge of the succession and influ- 
ence of events which befall men of eminence, 
js not all that a reasonable curiosity may require. 
We love to remove the veil which screens their 
domestic characters from our sight—to draw a 
chair round their fireside—to listen to their con- 
yersution—-to sympathize with their sorrows—to 
rejoice with: vieie mirth. And thus circumstances, 
in themselves unimportant, become enrobed with 
a deiig>t and an interest when associated with 
recollecgions of the good or t — * 











ed tretl:.. { 
throw er a few random anecdotes of the 
late Mr. Gifford. My family was intimate with 
him ; and I had the honor of enjoying his ac- 
quaintance from my birth. One of his most re- 


‘ markable talents, wus the extraordinary rapidity 


with which he devoured knowledge ; and the 
mest remarkable proof of it, perhaps, was his 
having fitted himself for the university after be- 
ing but two years at school. Very shortly after 
his arrival at Oxford he was informed that he 
need not trouble himself with any further attend- 
ance at the mathematical lectures, as he had al- 
ready carried himself as fur in the science as the 
university required. His sagacity and quickness 
of apprehension were indeed discoverable on all 
occasions ; it was impossible to converse with 
him upon any subject; however trifling, without 
having this forcibly thrust on your notice ; and it 
was considerably heightened in conversation by 
the peculiar animation and intelligence of his eye, 
an almost unfading feature in a seusible face. 
His acquaintance with matters the most minute 
and insignificant was equally extraordinary :—as 
an instance, I remember a lady telling me, that 
having broken a valuable china basin, she acci- 
dentally mentioned the circumstance a short time 
after to Mr. Gifford ; when he, to her great sur- 
prise, instantly gave her an excellent receipt for 
repairing it. 

One of his earliest serious attempts at poetry 
was an elegy on the death of his first friend and 
patron, Mr. Cookesley,—dieplaying a singularly 
classical corsectness for one so slenderly acquaint- 
ed with English literature as he then was, aud 
oceasionaliy equalling in pathos the most suc- 
cessful productions of the kind. I have subjoined 
it to the end of this article ; though not so much 
tor its intrinsic merits, which are, however, very 
considerable, as for the interest which necessarily 
attaches to hisearliest productions. It was com- 
posed whilet he was at college. I have before 
ine five eclogues, written probably whilst he was 
at school; they are in the manner of Pope, and 
have much of his harmonious flow: probably 
Pope and Virgil were the only pastoral poots wit | 
whom he was acquainted at the time of their 
composition. 

There is also among his early ms, though 
of considerably later date than his eclugues, an 
ode to the present Lord Grosvenor, then his pu- 
pil; and which is one of the happiest of his 
youthful efforts: in the exordium he obviates any 
objection that might be taken to his premature 
devotion to the muses. In a correspondence with 
the daughter of his patron, he prescribes for her 
a course of reading in English poetry ; adding 
occasional criticisms of his own, explanations of 
poetical figures, &c.: these letters are exceed- 
ingly curious: the criticisms, coming from ene 
éo0 young, are, of course, not very subtile or refin- 
ed, but distinguished by that elegance of taste and 
discrimination which characterised him to a re- 
markable degree. 

When abroad with his pupil, he kept his ac- 

quaintance well informed of his adventures, in a 
series of most entertaining letters: his descrip- 
tions are exceedingly huimorous—many highly 
picturesque. Perhaps it may arise from uncon- 
scious partiality—but I read his letters with as 
fresh a delight as if they had been written yes- 
terday, and were addressed to myself. I wish to 
write the little I have to say in perfect good hu- 
mor ; and, therefore, shall but incidentally hint at 
his political character: but his “ dearest foes” 
must acknowledge, that his integrity was unim- 
peachable, and his opinions honest. He disliked 
incurring qn obligation which might in any de- 
gree shackle the expression of his free opinion. 
Agreeably to this, he laid down a rule, from 
which he never departed—that every writer in 
the Quarterly should receive so much, at least, 
per sheet. On one occasion (I dare say others 
occurred, but I only know of one) a gentlemen 
holding office under government, sent him an ar- 
ticle, which, after undergoing some serious muti- 
lations at his hands preparatory to being ushered 
into the world, wasaccepted. But the usual sum 
being aent to the author, he rejected it with dis- 
dain, conceiving it a high dishonor to be paid for 
any thing—the independant placeman ! Gifford, 
in answer, informed him of the invariable rule of 
the Review, adding, that he could send the mon- 
ey toany charitable institution, or dispose of it in 
any manner he should direct—but that the money 
must be paid. The doughty official, convinced 
that the virtue of his article would force it into 
the Review at all events, stood firm in his refus- 
al :—greatly to hisdismay, the article was return- 
ed. He revenged himself by never sending an- 
other. Gifford in relating this afterwards, ob- 
served with a smile, “ Poor man! the truth was, 
he didn’t like my alterations ; and, I’m sure, I 
dida’t like his articles ; so there was soon an end 
of our connexion.” 

His objection to asking a personal favor was, 
owing to the same principle, exceedingly strong. 
If the united influence of the Anti-jacobin and the 
Quarterly be considered, as may probably be jus- 
tified, in assigning to Gifford’s literary support of 
government, a rank second only to Burke. His 
services, ct all events, formed a very powerful 
claim to any moderate favor in the power of min- 
isters to bestow ; and yet, though anxious at all 
times to gratify the wants of his needier friends 
to hia utmost ability, his aversion to soliciting the 
bounty of government was seliom overcome : 
on one occasion, indeed, in particular, he exerted 
his influence in favor of the son of a deceased 
friend ; but, undoubtedly, not without being driv- 
en to it by such importunity as left an application 
to ministers the less of two evils. About two 


years before his death, he wrote, | believe to the 
Chaacellor. 
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tressed relative of his first patron: his request 
was not complied with. But then it should bs re- 
membered, that at the time it was made, the 
Quarterly had passed into other bands. Othello’s 
occupation was gone ; and Gifford had to digest, 
as well as he could, the mortification which com- 
monly awaits every political writer, of findin 

that the favor of a government is self-interested, 
extorted, and ungrateful. It is true, his inde- 
pendence of opinion might seem to be interfered 
with by the situations he held ; but they were 
bestowed gn him unsolicited, and from inotives of 
personal r@gard. iam sure every one acquaint- 
‘ed with him will admit, that he would have re- 
jeeted with scorn any kindness which could be 
considered as fettering the freedom of his con- 


with, the members of the hoard took it in turn to 
perform the office of the dden luxury with 
their finger and thumb. candle was handed, 
therefore, to each in succession, with the word 
* sneaf™ (anglice, “ snuff”) bellowed in iis ears. 

4 used to pronounce this word in the legiti- 
mate broad Devonshire dialect, and accompanied 
his story with expressive gestures. Now, on 
paper, this is absolutely nothing ; but in Gifford’s 
mouth it was exquisitely humorous. I should 
not, however, have mentioned it, were it not that 
it appears to me one of the best instances I could 
give of his humility in recurring to his former 
condition. He was equally free from personal 
vanity. A lady of hie acquaintance once looked 
in upon him, and eaid she hy 
























































































































sa rout that evening, 

duct in the smallest degree. I am not more cer- | aad endeavored by every indgcement to persuade 

tain of many conjectures, than Iam that he never nim to join it. “ Now dw, Gif 3 come in: it 

propagated a dishonest opinion, nor did a dishan- wif give such an ecigt,” ia-edded, patting him 

estact. He enjoyed a very close intimacy av jab familiarly on the i. ita to say, ‘ There is 

—* Pitt: he ug ng > inention that whee pee Mr. Giffard, the poe — bei ' and a 

wit, the ition, pote: r with hut:a few [ameter figure tia yous” —— looking de- 

Pettis i Fant a 7 — on nis shron b” would cut in a 
remain in the room, ‘The minister’s “ dumb | ball-room!” Fle was a man of very deep and 


waiters” Wore as serviceable in his private as in 
any other house. R 

Amongst other engaging talents, Gifford pos- 
sessed that very agreeable one of telling a story 
well, in singular perfection. The gest of trifles 
of this kind «dlepends principally on the manner in 
which they are told. Many people acquire a 
right over particular stories, which, from their 
pecoliar happiness in relating them, hecome ex- 
clusively their own: but Gifford had an inex- 
haustible supply, and his arch drollery rendered 
all almost equally good. 1 will merely mention 
one, the first that occurs, which has uothing par- 
ticular in it, but which he contrived to render ex- 
ceedingly entertainigg. 

While at Ashburton, he contracted an acquaint- 
ance with a family of that place, consjsting of fe- 
males somewhat advanced in age. On one occa- 
sion, he ventured on the perilous exploit Of drink- 
ing tea with these elderly ladies. After having 
demolished his usual allowance of tea, he found, 
in spite of his remonstrances to the contrary, that 
his hostess would by no means suffer hin to give 
up; but persisted in making him drink a most 
incredible quantity. ‘ At last,” said Gifford in 
telling the story, “ being really over-flooded with 
tea, I put down my fourteenth cup, and exclaimed 
with an airof resolution, ‘ I neither ean nor will 
drink any more.’ ‘The hostess then, seeing she 
had forced more down my throat than 1 liked, 
began to apologise, and added, ‘ but dear Mr. 
Gifford, as you didn’t put your spoon across your 
cup, I supposed your refusals were nothing but 
good manners!” Fle was a great tea-drinker 
himself, though not equal to the encounter cof 
these Amazons : he generally had some brought 
to him between cleven and twelve at night, be- 
sides the regular meal which every one makes of 
tea who can afford it. J remember, when J com- 
plained once that I had met with some bad tea at 
a house where I had been dining, a friend observ- 
ed, “ Your host has not enough of a gentleman's 
goth show lim to set a right value on good tea.” 

nated by this standard, Gifford was the very 
first of gentlemen—none of my acquaintance have 
such delicious tea as he used togive. The ladies 
used to complain of its being too strong ; but 
they, seeing they have nerves, are quite out of the 
question. 

Gifford always—that is, for the last twenty 
years of his life—dined at four, and drank tea at 
aix, and for several years slept immediately after 
dinner till teatime. Then he was always glad to 
his private friends : it was at this meal that J 
saw him for the last time. He was for many 
years exceedingly feeble, and eo dreadfully op- 
pressed with asthma, as very often to be entirely 
deprived of speech. The fatigue of business en- 
tailed on him by the Review, and the various calis 
with which he was incessantly harassed during 
the morning, produced an overpowering exhaus- 
tion, which tends to sour the temper or excite ir- 
ritabiligy. And if, when suffering under the com- 
plicated misery of distressing hodily disease and 
mental exhaustion, he occasionally became fret- 
ful or peevish, the most illiberal cannot withhold 
indulgence, nor the most malignant affect sur- 
prise. He continued the editorship of the Quar- 
terly much longer than a just regard for his health 
authorised : but no successor that was proposed 

him ; and nothing but a bodily decay, 

ittle short of dissolution, compelled him ‘to re- 
sign. He never stipulated for any salary as ed- 
itor: at first\he received 200!. and at last 9001. per 
annun:; but never engaged for a particular sum. 
He several times returned money to Murray, say- 
ing “ he had been too liberal.” Perhaps he was 
the only man on this side the Tweed who thought 
so! He was perfectly indifferent about wealth. 
Ido not know a better proof of this, than the 
fact that he was richer, by a very considerable 
sum, at the time of his death, than he was at all 
aware of. In unison with his contempt of money 
was his disregard of any external distinction : he 
had a strong natural aversion to any thing like 
pomp or parade. A very intimate friend, who 
had risen like himself from small beginnings, bav- 
ing taken his doctor’s degree, conceived his im- 
portance to be somewhat augmented by this new 
distinction. Having called on Gifford shortly 
after, be bronght the subject on the tapis, and ob- 
served,with evident eelf-satisfaction, “ But I hope, 
Gifford, you won't quiz me, now I'm a doctor 2” 
“ Quiz thee! God help thee! make what they 
will of thee, I shall never. call thee any thing but 
Jack.” Yet he was by no means insensible to an 
honorable distinction ; and when the University of 
Oxford, about two years before his death, offered 
to give him adoctor’s degree, he said, “ Twenty 
ears ago it would have been gratifying: but now 
it would only be written on my coffin.” His disre- 
gard for external show was the more remarkable, 
as acontrary feeling is generally observable in 
persons who have risen from penury to wealth. 
But Gifford was a gentleman in feeling and in 
conduct ; and you were never led to suspect he 
was sprung from an obscure origin, except when 
he reminded you of it by au anecdote relative to 
it. And this recalls one of the stories he used to 
tell with irresistible drollery, the merit of which 
entirely depended on his manner. I know an 
excellent mimic, who was immeasarably delight- 
ed with the story, but who never could luce 
more than a smile, with all his powers, by repeat- 
ing it. It was simply this:—At the cobbler’e 
board, of which Gifford had heen a member, there 
was but one candle allowed for the whole coterie 
of operatives : it was of course a matter of im- 
portance that this candle should give as much 
light as ible. This was only to be done by 
*2 snuffings ; but snuffers being a piece of 


warm affections. If 1 were désired to point out 
the distinguishing excellence of his private char- 
acter, J should refer to his fervent sincerity of 
heart. He was particularly kind to children, and 
fond of their society. My sister, when young, 
used sometimes to go to spend a month with him, 
on which occasions he would ‘hire a piano forte, 
and once he actually had a juvenile ball at his 
house for her amusement. * * He formed an 
attachment for his pupil which no subsequent cir- 
cutnstances could abate. The change in his lord- 
ship’s political sentiments did not shake Gifford’s 
unalterable affection for his character. He, on 
the other hand, met this attachment with an 
equal degree of warmth: their mutual respect 
was built on principle, and reflected equal honor 
on both. In Gifford’s last protracted illness,when 
he was in bed, or asleep on the sofa, during the 
greater part ofthe day, Lord Grosvenor occa- 
sionally ventured on an infringement of his strict 
orders not to be disturbed, and walking on tiptoe 
to his side, used to gaze un his almost expiring in- 
structer ! 

Of Giffurd’s kindness to children I had numer- 
ous instances in myself. While at school’ I re- 
ceived more presents from him than from all my 
other acquaintance put together. Nor was his 
liberality confined to the importunities of a 
school-boy, as my more considerable prodigalities 
at college found in his bounty an unfailing reme- 
dy. The last time I heard from him he wrote to 
discharge a bill for me ; and that, too, at a time 
when the labor requisite fur writing a letter was 
such as to exhaust him. The reader will proba- 
bly smile, but I wish to be understood literally. 
His debility for many months previous to his 
death was such as to incapacitate him for the 
smallest exertion—even that of writing! I call- 
ed on him some little time ago, and learnt he was 
en the sofa; having undergoue the fatigue of 
having one foot washed, which entailed an ex- 
haustion requiring a glass of wine «nd an hour's 
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it down, exclaiming, “No! my work is done !” 
Excessive infirmity rendered existence a grent 
burthen: the most common and inyoluntary 
thoughts, in their passage through his mind, 
seemed to leave pain behindthem. He was once 
talking with perfect tranqeillity—as indeed he 
always did—of the appreaching termination of 
his life, when the friend witk whom he was con- 
versing expressed a hope that he might yet re- 
cover, and live several years: but he added, 
“Ob! no! it has plensed God to grant me a 
much longer life than I had reason to expect ; 
and Iam thankful for it: bu: two years’ more is 
its utmost duration.” He died exactly two years 
after using these words. At my last interview 
with him, he spoke of Valpy’s new edition of 
Stephen's Greek Thesaurus: he said, “I exam- 
ined the former numbers, bot finding it clumsily 
done, I left off.” I spoke of Ford, and observed 
that the public would be more gratified by an edi- 
tion of that dramatist than of Shirley ; adding, 
that it wasa pity so noble a writer should have no 
worthier editor than Weber. At the mention of 
this man’s name he seemed irritated, and said, 
rather angrily, “ He’s a sad ignorant fellow.” 
The formal demolition of this poor inan, to which 
he has condescended in his own edition of Ford, 
may seem like breaking a gnat-on a wheel ; and 
can only, indeed, be accounted for on the suppo- 
sition, which is, however, probably a corrcet one, 
that Weber was only the » and a much 
greater antagonist the real, editor. Speaking of 
Dryden, whose genins he admired exceedingly, 
he observed, “ Dryden's Besetting Sin was a 
want of principles in every thing.” I used some- 
times to send him the Etonian, which was pub- 
lished whilst J was at school: I found this no bad 
speculation. He had a great admiration of the 
poetical. powers of the author of Godiva : he said, 
after reading that poem, “If Moultrie writes 
prose as well as he does verse, I should be glad 
to hear from him”—meaning, he should be glad to 
receive an article from him. He once quoted to 
me, with great glee, the two !ines in Godiva, 
« Leofrie the bed her quite, 
And gri immensely at his own sagacity ;” 

adding, with a laugh, “they are admirable.” I 
was at hia house shortly after Sheridan’s death : 
I took up a magazine, which had for its frontis- 
piece a head of that orator: Gifford, observing 
my attention to be «directed to the- picture, asked 
what it was? On my informing him, he stretch- 
ed out Mis hand for it: “ Aye” it’s very like him,” 
hesaid. He looked at it for some time with a 
melancholy air, and, returned it, merely observ- 
ing, “ Poor Sheridan !” In truth, his kindness of 
heart was universally warm and strong. He was 
greatly attached, amongst other domestics, to a 
cat and a dog ; which last was the most exquis- 
itely proportioned spaniel I ever saw. These 
two used to take great liberties with him ; but he 
never permitted them to remain in the room dur- 
ing dinner ; and it was amusing to see this pair 
of domestics spontaneously walk out of the room 
together on the appearance of the first cover. 
He survived Tabby ; and poor Fid is not likely 
to be long in following his master; for natural 
decay hasentirely deprived him of locomotion ; 
and he is st present sleeping away his existence 
in a lethargy few degrees removed from death. 
By the by, this little fellow shewed one very re- 
markahle piece of sagacity: he used to hark 
upon the arrival of any other carriage at the door, 
but never at his master's. 

Mr. Gifford was short in person ; his hair was 
of a remarkably handsome brewn color, and was 
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eye, I believe, by gradual and natural decay: but 
the remaining one made ample amends for the 
absence of its fellow, having a remarkable quick- 
negs and brilliancy, and a power of expressing 
every variety of feeling. His head was of a very 
singular shape ; being by no means high. if mea- 
sured from the chin to the crown ; but of a great- 
er horizontal length from the forehead to the 
back of the head, than any J remember to have 
seen. I believe he would have puzzled the phre- 
nologist strangely ; but that is an ordinary occur- 
rence ; and J, not being a disciple of these philos- 
ophers, shall not concern myself in their distress. 
His forehead projected ata right angle from his 
face, ina very uncommon manner. The portrait 
of him in his Juvenal, taken from a picture by his 
friend Hoppner, is a very good likeness : hut there 
is a still better, painted by the same artist, from 
which J understand Mr. Murray is now having a 
print taken. 

A few days before hie death he said, “ J shall 
not trouble myself with taking any gore medi- 
cine—it’s of no use—JV shall not get ap again.” 
As his last hour drew nearer, his mind occasion- 
ally wandered ; he said once—“ These books 
have driven me mad,-—T must read my prayers—” 
singular words, as coming froma man deeply im- 
pressed with religious feeling. (By the by, I re- 
member seeing ia his library what appeared to 
be a paraphrase, or translation of the Book of 
Joh, in his own hand-writing.) Soon after, all 
power of motion failed him; he could not raise a 
tea-spoon to his mouth, nor stir in his bed. His 
breath became very low, and interrupted by long 
pauses ; his pulze had ceased to beat five hours 
before his death. He wae continually inquiring 
what time it was. He once faltered forth, “when 
willthis he over?” At last, on his nurse coming 
into the room, he said, “ now I’m ready ; (worde 
he generally used when he was ready to be mov- 
ed) very well !—y@@ muy go.” These were his 
last words ; on retiring, the nurse listened behind 
the door ; she observed the intervals of his breath- 
ing to grow longer ;--she re-entered the room 
just in time to catch a breath that had a little of 
the strength of a sigh—it was his last! The few 
who saw him afterwards, agreed that the usual 
serenity of death was exceeded by the placid 
composure of his countenance. 





IMPROVED SYSTEM OF TEACHING THE LANGUAGES. 

(Dr. De Prati, an emigrant aed a scholar, has opened an institution iv 
London for teaching laoguages, and has receatly published « pamph- 
let to explain how he teaches, ou a system which attempts to unite 
the advantages of the modern and the ancient methuds. The Atlas 
furnishes the following notice of this pamphlet.) 


Dr. De Prati is justified in stating, that “ the 
Hamiltonian system is neither an untried and 
speculative project, nor one of very late inven- 
tion.” While the suggestions of Ascham and 
Locke were disregarded and forgotten in their 
own country, it appears that “in France the seeds, 
scattered by these English philosophers, took 
root and were cultivated with practical success. 
That profound and indefatigable grammarian 
Dumarsais, was the first who reduced the method 
to practice, in hie ‘ Exposition d’une Methode 
Fhisonnee pour apprendre la Langue Latine,’ in 
which he proposes interlineary translation, exem- 
plified by the Carmen Seculare of Horace. Next 
followed the Abbe de Randonvilliers. He pub- 
lished in Paris, in 1768, u trentise, entitled * De la 
mnaniere d’apprendres fes Langues,’ a work which 
proves its author to have been a deep thinker, a 
skilful linguist, and a sincere Iqver of science. 
Here Mr. Randonvilliers gives exainples of ele- 
mentary books, with interlineary translations in 
seven different languages ; and he adopted this 
method in an extended scale of practice, and with 
the fullest success, in the public school of which 
he was the director. His exertions, and those of 
other learned men, were upon the whole so suc- 
cessful, that at the period ot the French Revolu- 
tion these interlineary translations hecame ex- 
ceedingly common. Lastly, a considerable im- 
provement was introduced hy some of the French 
translators, at the head of whom was R. M. H. 
Boulanil, by adding an elegant to the literal trans- 
lation. When, however, the Republic of France 
sunk into military desputism, public education 
shared the fate of public liberty, and the modern 
systein ceased to advance in France. Jt became, 
however, amalgamated in Germany and Switzer- 
land with the systems of Pestalozzi and Fellem- 
berg, and was thus still further improved.” 

Dr. De Prati is uot an undiscriminating advo- 
cate of the Hamiltonian system. “ Jt must,” he 
says, “be conceded that the long course of in- 
struction entered into at the colleges, exercises 
and invigorates the intellectual powers to a de- 
gree incalculebly superior to what can take place 
in the mere mechanical repetitions of Hamilton. 
On the other hand, that the new plan will make 
tolerable and useful linguists of those who would 
have absolutely learnt nothing in the old method, 
has been sufficiently proved, and indeed is not 
denied by the opposite party. But may it not 
then be used as xn assistant to the profounder 
method ? Instead of solely calling into action re- 
flection and analysis, the highest powers of the 
mind, may we not enlist in our service the aids of 
habit and association ? Aod on the other hand, 
instead of trusting with the Hamiltonians to mere 
mechanical associations, taught only by repeti- 
tion, and equally attaioable by talent and imbe- 
cility, is it not practicable to gain much assist- 
ance from the reasoning powers—from contem- 
plating the analysis of words, their changes, their 
relations, their separate and combined forces 2” 
Convinced that this is both practicable and desir- 


able, the Doctor proceeds to expound his own | 


methed. We subjoin an extract or two; recoin- 
mending to the philolegist a dispassionate con- 
sideration of the plan, and to the public a fair 
trial of the institution, anid a patronage corres- 
ponding to its proved utility. 

“For the first elementary book. that v.ich 
teaches the proper signification of words ina 
living language, we have chosen a play ; for in 
this kind of work our attention is engaged by the 
interest of the plot and characters, while we gain 
an acquaintance with the colloquial style of the 
language—an object of the first importance, since 
this is, in fact, to follow the general course of na- 
ture, imitating our earliest study, the study of the 
mother tongue,wherein we first imbibe the words 
most necessary to us, such as express our wants 
and affections. Two translations will be given 
with this comedy : the first, interlineary, word 
for word with the original : the second approach- 
mg more to the elegance of English composition. 
The object of the first translation is to teach the 
primitive signification of every word ; the natural 





order of words in the language taught ; their va- 


as glossy and full at the time of his death, as at! riations, position, and relative value with words 
| im the mother tongue of the student. The ludic- ‘ 
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rous phraseology, resulting from such transla- 
tions, has excited the ridicule of unthinking per- 
sons, but it is clear that the more atriking the op- 
Position of these translations may be to the etn- 
dent's native tongue, the more strongly will his 
attention be engaged ; and by the eonem 

of their different structure, he will avoid the 
ridiculous mode of writing and epeaking jp 4 for- 
eign language according to the same rutles,idiome, 
and arrangements, as belong to his own language. 

“This exercise in literal translation is easen- 
tially necessary, because in all languages, each 
,word has originally one meaning only. 

Original meaning, or primary signification,ehange ⸗ 
by metaphor or associntion, so much that tl 
same word becomes used in a great variety of 
significations. Therefore, in order to understr md 
a language perfectly, it is necessary to know’ et 
first the primitive meaning of the word, and then 
its metaphorical and idiomatical signification. 

“ The second (or free) translation will mike 
dent gequaintied with the spirit of the wrk, 
and the genius of the language which he is I¢ arn- 
ing ; and will teach him to translate though fg, as 
the former taught him to translate words. This 
——— isof great necessity, for if a linguist 

nows only the signification of insulated words, 
those fine shades of meaning in all languuge:s so 
numerous, Which depend on the arrangement of 
simple terms, will esenpe him. He will either 
not perceive the meaning of his author, or per- 
ceiving it and finding a biteral translation not ex- 
pressive, he will be incapable of rendering 4 in 
his own language. 

“Iu teaching the ancient languages, a movifi- 
cation of our plan takes place: instead of a 
comedy, an historical piece has been preferred, 
partly because the ancient plays are the mast 
difficult productions in those languages, and part- 
ly because it is for their history chiefly that the 
language of an queient people becomes interest- 
ing. * # * * 

“The pupil having become enriched with a 
stock of words, phrases, and examples, and being 
by mental excrcise habituated to decompose and 
classtfy the elements of language, will be prepar- 
edto enter on a new course of study. In this 
the books will be arranged in the reverse manner 
from the first. A free translation of a comedy, or 
other fereign hook, witl be used for the text, 
which will be interlinearily translated into the 
language the pupil is learning, and the original 
text will serve for a free translation. Having, at 
homme, attentively compared the two translations, 
the pupil will be prepared to translate the Eng- 
lish text aloud, word for word, into the origional ; 
and after this exercise he will translate, period by 
period, in a style approaching as much as possi- 
ble to the idiom of the foreign language.” 





. [London TOK 
JOINT STOCK SALVATION COMPANY. 

Atthe Gospel Tract Society Meeting the Rev. 
Mr. Evanson was facetious on the subject of a 
Joint Stock Company to buy shares in Purgatory. 
“There was uctually, he knew as a fact, a So- 
ciety of this kind in full vigor in Dublin. Each 
sburchokler, hy paying a penny a week, pur- 
chaned the right of having so many masses eaid 
for himself, and so many others fur his relatives. 
The first mass was to be celebrated on his death ; 
the second a mouth afterwards; the next at the 
end of four months; and finally, there was one 
twelve months after his death, by which time it 
was calculated the soul of the poor shareholder 
might possibly be released. By a curious ar- 
rangement, the relatives were to benefit in the 
following order :—Futhers first, and afterwards 
mothers, husbands, wives, brothers, sisters, un- 
cles, and aunts. (Laughter.) This story was 
positively true. He ditt not state it to raise a 
smile, though it had produced that effect. Such 
was the state to which the people of Ireland was 
reduced by Popery—gulled, not only out «f their 
pence, but out of their salvation aleo. (Cheers.)” 
We agree, that such a company, if it exists, is not 
exactly entitled to the respect of wisdom, but 
there are establishments nearer home which in- 
volve absurdities of » much graver cast, and are 
indeed no joking matters. Jt is very weak in 
nen, according to our ideas, to form an associa- 
tion for the redemption of their souls, and to 
contribute their money in the manner described 
for that purpose ; but what is Mr. Evanson the 
scoffer, what are we the commentators, but forc- 
ed members of a great Joint Stock Company, ae 
it were, of the whole nation, for the mainten- 
ance of a grand contrivance for the salvation of 
our souls? The Dublin Joint Stock Company 
pay voluntarily for masses for their souls ; we 
pay, whether we would or no, for the delivery of 
prayers, or rather for the support of Parsons, for 
the good of ours. The Dublin folks only pay for 
the receipt in which they have faith: we are 
placed under the disagreeable necessity of pay- 
ing for that particular receipt in which nine out 
of ten have no faith. Our Dissenters do not be- 
lieve that the road to Heaven lies through the 
Church porch, but nevertheless they must pay 
the Parson his tithes, or go to jail. The differ- 
ence between ourselves and the Dublin Joint 
Salvation Company seems simply this—that they 
throw away their money under a delusion, and 
we have it exterted from us under an imposition. 
The greater folly may perhape belong to them ; 
hut it is not particularly wise in us to pay for 
what we do not want, and we cannot indulge in 
a laugh at their expense, without incurring the 
hazard of unpleasant retorts. The masees, in all 
probability, do quite as much for their souls as 
| the Bishops do for ours. “ Brother, brother, we 
are both in the wrong.” 


A RATIONAL INSECT. 

The following instanee of ingenuity in aspider, 
was witnessed by the writer of this article. A 
web was observed to be tightly stretched across 
agarden path, about five feet in breadth, the 
reticulated portiun oceupying the centre, and one 
of the principal threads to whieh this pert was 
attached, ad a vertical direction ; upon exemin- 
ing in what manner this was fastened to the 
ground, it was found that the ingenious insect, 
instead of having permanently fixed it to the 
gravel path, had coiled it round a stope, 8 little 
larger than its own body, and had raised this 
about a foot from the walk, where it was ewing- 
ing in the air, giving the necessary degree of ten- 
sion to the net work of the weh, but not sffording 
a sufficient resistance to the wind to oceasion it« 
destrnetion.—(New-Monthly Magazine.} 


Natcrat Ilistony. The manuscript Herbal of 
Jean Jacques Rosseau is a curions work. Jt con- 
| sists of eight volumes quarto, and contains speci- 

mens of abou 800 sorts of plauts, with deserip- 
tions entirely in the hand-writing of thet oenea 
tric philosopher. 
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BOSTON. 
FRIDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 21, 1827. 


— — — —— 


THEATRICALS. 

Tue Bostox Tuearre was opened for the 
season on Monday evening, with Sheridan's 
amusing comedy of The Rivals. The novelties 
produced on the occasion, were Mrs. Bernard 
(lute Miss Tilden) fromthe New-York theatres, 
who appeared as Lydia Languish ; Mr. King, 
from the Haymarket, Loudon, in the character of 
Falkland ; Mr. Flyun, from the same, as Capt. 


theatre, as Acres ; and Mr. Banker, from New- 
York, as David. The new performers were 
severally greeted on their eutrance with the cus- 
tomary applause. We refrain from any remarks 
upon their performances, till other opportunities 
for the exhibition of their pecular talents shall 
have afforded a broader field for criticism ; but 
we cannot, however, refrain from saying that no 
novelty which it is in the power of the managers 
to produce, can lessen our admiration for the 
talents they were already in possession of. We 
know not where could be found a richer vein of 
genuine comic humor, than that of Kilner, as 
developed in the character of Sir Anthony Abso- 
hate. Mes. Barnes, too, in the representation of 
Mrs. Malaprop, and other dramatic personages of 
u kindved character, is an cver-green, in spite of 
time and the incumbrance of obesity. Finn isa 
high priest of drollery, with a breast-plate of 
‘puns, a mitre sparkling with wit, and jokes and 
sarcasms flowing in the flolds of his robe. His 
Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, by the way, camnot be re- 
corded as one of his legitimate possessions. He 
ig at home in the affected Cockneys, the simple 
Rustics, the honest Scot, the shrewd little York- 
shireman, the Bob Logics and the Beau Shatter- 
lies, but St. Patrick has never blest him with a 
tithe of a brogue. 

The Rivals, though not without blemishes, is, 
from the liveliness of the plot, the variety and 
whimsicality of its characters, and the exquisite 
humor of its dialogue, one of the most amusing 
in the whole range of the drama. Moore, in his 
life of Sheridan says, with great propriety— 

To enter into a regular analysis of this lively play, 
the best comment on which is to be found in the many 
smiling faces that are lighted up around wherever it 
appears, is a task of criticism that will hardly be 


thought necessary. With much less wit, it exhibits 
perhaps more’‘humour than The School for Scandal, 


sparkling, is, in this respect, more natural, as coming 
nearer the current coin of ordinary conversation ; 
whereas, the circulating medium of The School for 
Scandal is diamonds. ‘The characters of The Rivals, 
on the contrary, are nof such as occur very commonly 
in the world ; and, instead of producing striking ef- 
fects with natural and obvious materials, which is the 
great art and difficulty of a paiuter of human life, he 
has here overcharged most of his persons with whims 
and absurdities, for which the circuinstances they are 
engaged in afford but a very disproportiunate vent. 
Accordingly, for our insight into their characters, we 
are indebted rather to their confessions than their ac- 
tions. Lydia Languish. in proctaiming the extrava- 
gance of her own romantic notions, prepares us for 
events much more ludicrous and eceentric, than those 
in which the plot allows her to be coucerned; and 
the young lady herself is scarcely more disappointed 
thau we are, at the tameness with which her amour 
concludes. Among the various ingredients supposed 
to be mixed up in the composition of Sir Lucius 
O' Trigger, his love of fighting is the only one whose 
flavour is very strongly bronght out; and the way- 
ward, captious jealousy of Falkland, though so high- 
ly coloured in his own representation of it, is produc- 
tive of no incident answerable to such an announce- 
ment:—the imposture which he practises upon Julia 
being perhaps weakened ia its effect, by our recollec- 
tion of the same device in the Nut-brown Maid and 
Peregrine Pickle. 

‘The character of Sir Anthony Absolute is perhaps, 
the best sustained aud most natural of any, and the 
scenes between him and Captain Absolute are richly, 
genuinely dramatic. lis surprise at the apathy with 
which his son receives the glowing picture which he 
draws of the charms of his destined bride, and the ef- 
fect of the question, * And which is to be mine, Sir, 
—the niece or the aunt? are in the truest style of 
humour. Mes. Malaprop’s mistakes, in what she calls 
* orthodoxy,” have been often objected to as improba- 
ble from a woman in her rank of life ; but, though 
some of them, it must be owned, are extravazant and 
farcical, they are all amusing,—and the luckiness of 
her simile, ‘as headstrong as an allegory on the 
banks of the Nile,’ will be acknowledged as long as 
there are writers to be run away with, by the wilful- 
ness of this truly * headlong’ species of composition. 


On Tuesday evening, Mr.. Walton made his 
first bow to an American audience. He appeared 
in the character of Francis Osbaldiston in the 
popular opera of Rob Roy. Mr. Walton appear- 
ed to be rather intimidated in the early scenes, 
but gradually gained confidence, and with it the 
favor of the audience. His voice is a fine tenor 
—his falsetto tones remarkably smooth and 
sweet. We.were delighted with his execution, 
without accompaniments, of that rich old melody, 
John Anderson my Jo, which he introduced in one 
of the scenes of the second act. Diana Vernon 
was ably represented by Mrs. Papanti, who, to 
her unequalled power of voice, and intimate ac- 
quaintance with music as a science, adds very 
respectable qualifications as an actress. We 
have never heard Mrs. P. in finer tone than on this 
occasion. Draw the Sword, Scotland, wus ap- 
propriately introduced in the part, and executed 
with peculiar energy. The favorite duet, Though 
I leave you now in sorrow, by Mrs. Papanti and 
Mr. Walton, was excellent. Indeed, ull the 


music of the piece, bating a little murdering of 


time inthe chorus of duld Lang Syne, was ex- 
ecuted in a better style than we have been ac- 
customed to witness. If Mr. Walton has science 
in any wise equal to his natural powers as a 
vocalist, we may expect from the united exer- 
tions of him and Mra. Papanti, during the sea- 


son, something unusually clever in the way of 


operatic entertainment. 


If we may judge from a single specimen of her 
powers in light comedy, she will be a decided 
favorite. 
parts, was exuberantly rich in Old Hardy. 
Bernard was clever in Flutter. 
Doricourt seemed to 


Mr. Kilner, as he always is in similar 
Mr. 
Mr. Flynn’s 
want the fizish of the 
travelled and polished gentleman, but Was re- 
spectable. 

During the recess, the interior of the Federal- 
street Theatre has been brushed over with water 
colors, by Mr. J. R. Smith, but we are sorry that 
our old friend has not been a little more success- 
ful in his attempts at improvement. The altera- 
tions, however, certainly are improvements ; for 
nothing ever looked so decidedly cheap and so 
gloomily dull, as the decorations of last season. 
The tin bracelets and pewter ear-rings of our 
annual visiters, the Penobscot Indians, are rich 
and dazzling in comparison with the silvery em- 
bossments that were stuck upon the front of the 
boxes and the stage doors. We are right glad to 
find that Mr. Smith has removed these unmean- 
ing emblems of nothing but the absence of taste ; 
and we should have been better pleased if he had 
not been so liberal‘of his gre-n and yellow in 
bordering the second and third rows of boxes, 
which remind one of the houses somewhere be- 
tween New-York and Philadelphia, the clap- 
boards of which are painted green and yellow, 
or red and black, alternately ; or,to come nearer 
home for a simile, the reader may suppose these 
borderings to resemble the little yellow and 
green waggons, for sale in the old Quaker bury- 
ing ground, Congress-street. The figures of 
Melpomene aud Thalia, on the right and left of the 
proscenium, are well executed,though we are not 
certain that their location is the most appropriate. 
The centre panel of the prosceniuin exhibits a 
most bountiful lack uf emblem, resembling noth- 
ing real or ideal, unless it be the weather-beaten 
sign of a country tavern,. But all these defects 
are more than atoned for by the appropriateneas 
and novelty of the motto—‘ All’s well that ends 
well’—which, being perfectly original, was pro- 
bably obtained by the offer of a liberal premium. 
The house has been wretchedly lighted. One 
can hardly recognize an old acquaintence in an 
adjoining box. The smoke of expiring lamps, 
compounded with the fumes of gin and whiskey 
from the iobbies of the second tier, may be very 
wholesome to the lungs, but add nothing to the 
luxury of respiration. The bars for selling 
liquors are a nuisance in their present situation 
and ought to be removed before the rising of the 
curtain this evening. We make this suggestion 
from friendship to the managers, whose interest, 
weare confideut, would be promoted by a different 
arrangement in this respect. They have spared 
neither pains nor expense in procuring a respect- 
able company of performers, and we rejoice to 
perceive that the public is disposed to show them 
favor. A generous rivalry between the new and 
old concern, we believe, will promote the interest 
of both, and receive, from the patrons ofa ration- 
al and elegant amusement, a degree of support 
corresponding to the accommodations which 
euch muy provide for comfort, convenience, and 
pleasure. 

Sinee the preceding paragraph was writ- 
ten, the devil, or something else, has been to pay 
among the lamplighters, and a reformation has 
taken place in the department of light. 

We should not forget to. mention the entire 
new green curtain, as yet unprovided with a 
peep-hole. Such a convenient channel of inter- 
course between the actors and the audience— 
one that has been authorised too, from time im- 
.memorial,—it is presumed will not, in this age of 
improvements, by canals, rail-roads, and tele- 
graphs, be longer neglected. 


Mr. Forrest. Our readers will not be dis- 
pleased to sve in our columns the subjoined crit- 
icism on the performance of a gentleman who 
has exhibited and will probably again exhibit his 
high intellectual powers on the stage in this city. 
It is marked by no unfriendliness of temper al- 
though it censures freely. Such criticism docs 
more good to an actor than fifty columns of com- 
pliment and flattery. 


“ That which we long have feared has come to pass.” 
The soi disant friends of Mr. E. Forrest, in lieu of 
clothing their hero in impregnable armor, and permit- 
ting him to win the battle for himself, endeavored last 
season to create a diversion in his favor by carrying 
fire and sword into the enemy’s territory ; to exalt 
him, by depreciating such men as McCready, and 
Cooper, and Kean. ‘The result has been as we an- 
ticipated ; the laurels which our young and soaring 
countryman would have won with ease, have been 
robbed of much of their verdure and the chaplet which 
time and careful husbandry were fast weaving, ia in 
danger of fading by the forcing influence ef hot house 
praise. We visited the New-Yors Theatre on Wed- 
nesday evening, with a view to such a hearing as 
might enable us to speak of Mr. Forrest in Virginius, 
with justice, yet with candor; but after sitting 
through the three first acts, we came away * more in 
sorrow than in anger” at that busy friendship which 
had, in our jadgment, so far inftuenced the perform- 
ance of Mr. F. as to bring him much below the point 
to which we had supposed, and honestly hoped he had 
risen. The first thing we noticed was a stateliness 
and starchness of manner, rather than that dignified 
and noble carriage which we have been taught by his- 
tory and tradition tu attach to a * Romah Centurion, 
the highest of his class.” We doubt net but that some 
of the ancient masters of the world were bald, but we 
protest most strongly against the Absalom locks that 
** court the dalliance of Judea’s girls,” nor were we 
pleased with his eyes following the gesticulating hand 
which occurred once or twice in the early part of the 
piece. Some of these we consider minor defects, yet 
indi:pensabie to be remedied if we are to look upon 
Mr. F. as « model. 
We object to Mr. F’s emphasis on many words, par- 
ticularly in his dialogue with Servia in the second 





The sprightly comedy of The Belle’s Strata- 
gem, on Wednesday evening, introduced Miss | 
Rock iu the character of Leiitia Hardy. Miss | Virzinia in the sawe scene on her entering with the 

| painting, * What's this?° was preceded by a sort of 
exclamation not called for by the text or the sense. 

His subsequent remarks, after scanning the picture, 


R. acquitted herself much to the satisfaction of 
Her person is rather small, but 
genteel, and lier manners easy and unaffected. 


the audience. 





dwelt upon in licu of all, and the latter word was af- 
terwards too strongly emphasised in the interrogatory 


| manner, and when he came to the passage, ‘ I wish 


scene, where in the first line, the word obserred was 


9 Servia, ** And this is all?” The interrogatory to 








to speak with you Dentatus,” &c. he positively mouth- 
ed the part in a style of rant that we could scarcely 
credit while we listened. 

His interview with Icilius, where he offers him his 
hand, was/marked by another, we had almost said 
outrageous murder of one of the most stirring passages 
in the piece, and the word drag, was dragged ab imo 
pectore and seemed as if it would leave him lungless. 
We willremark by the way that this was the only 
part where any note of disapprobation was heard in 
the house. In the concluding speech of the first act 
the delicate hint iutende1 to be conveyed by. the ex- 
pression “ there is a bargain I would strike with you” 
was converted@into an intimation of a regular chafler 
for a marketable commodity. 

In scene 2d of the 2d act, in answering the question 
ot Iciiius as to the change of his purpose, he roared 
out in a tone and manner suitable to Bobadil, ** The 
march, the tent, the fight become us now.” Up to 
this point our patience was grievously tried, but after 
he adjured Icilius to be ** to Virgiuia” all her father 
has been—added unto all a lover would be, which 
was not remarkable, except that he raised his own 
tyes to heaven too soon, instead of waiting for the 
expression ** The oath is registered,” we say, afler 
these last words his great talents seemed to burst 
from the previous thraldom in which self possession, 2 
bad taste, or worse advice, had held him, and he de- 
livered the residue of the passage in a style with an 
eye, a voice, and indeed with a whole manner that 
put to flight all remembrance of faults, and confirmed 
him with us an unequlled genius,soaring with mighty 
pinions far above yat we had ever imagined of 
him. — 

His address to his daughter immediately previous 
to the entrance of Servia, was delivered in an every 
day tone, without feeling; the first line of the con- 
cluding speech to his daughter and Icilius in this 
scene, was tamc,without that modulation of the voice 
which it imperiously requires ; but when he came to 
the words *‘now, once for all farewell,” &c. his bet- 
ter jadgment, and his superior genius again triumphed, 
and the four concluding lines redeemed a decalogue of 
faults. His dialogue with Lucius in the 5th scene of 
the 3d act, rendered us exceeding restless. On re 
ceiving the answer “he is both safe and weli,” he 
asks in surprise instead of anxiety, “* what then? what 
then?” And when he returned thanks to Jupiter 
that he was “ still a father,” he carried his voice be- 
yond its topmost pitch,if we may so express ourselves, 
conveying the wild joy of a savage, rather than the 
humble aud almost breatbless outpvuuring of gratitude 
which his agitated frame should have led him to ex- 
press. The description of his feelings iu the imme- 
diately preceding sentence, was not only delivered 
with great feeling, but * every member of his frame” 
did body forth the agony of a fond father foreboding 
the loss of au only and darling daughter. A little 
further on-the piay of his features while bitterness 
was at his heart, strongly displayed the power of his 
countenance, for which he had hitherto been little re- 
markable. He was calm, but *twas the lion of wrath 
in the toils of intellect. His master stroke, in which 
he must have drawn a blush tothe cheeks of those 
who had trammelied him by their measure of bis ca- 
pacities, and cousequent advice, was the mad sense 
of ningled indigaation for his violated rights as a 
Roman citizen, the purposed ignominy of his daugh- 
ter’s dishonor, and the sudden reflection that she had 
been dragged to a tribunal where the monster presid- 
ed who was the author of all these injuries ; to judge 
of such performances they must be seen, they cannot 
be described. Ca the whole we are of those who 
rank Mr. E. Forrest, as a very extraordinary man— 
who by sfudy, may, and we doubt not will, be at the 
head of his profession, but the inequality of his pres- 
ent performances shew beyond controversy that he 
has too much leisure. He has every physical and 
mental requisite; and if he does not become the first 
Tragedian of this age, he may charge it to the fame 
that has preceded instead of following him, to the 
carelessness which unmeasured praise bas induced, 
and toa misinterpretation of the apothegm that nil 
mortalibus arduumest. As to having no model, and 
no study, he might as well expect the blind to read, 
or the ~hild to run before it can walk.—[Morning 
Courier.] 





RELIGIOUS AMALGAMATION. 
Lo! what an entertaining sight, 
Are brethren who agree. 


Miracles have ceased, but wonders in the next 
degree are of daily occurrence, and mark this age 
as one of the most eventful that has passed since 
the creation. When onr political dictators com- 
manded us, soon after the commencement of this 
year, to throw aside our political principles and 
make @ sacrifice of our honest and justifiable 
preferences in respect to our public officers, and 
ordered us, on pain of excommunication from the 
pale of civil society and the privileges of freemen, 


ing young blockheads and the sickly spawn of 
half-rotten aristocrats, as representatives to the 
legislature, it was thought that the force of folly 
could no farther go, and that honest people of all 
parties might be left to follow the dictates of 
common sense, each in his own way. 

But, ‘example is contagious,’ say the old wo- 
men, and the brilliant success of the political 
amalgamation scheme awakened the ambition of 
our spiritual dictators, and inspired them with 
unquenchable hankerings after the joys of reli- 
gious amalgamation. The first, and, as yet, the 
only exhibition of thisamiable spirit, which has 
come before the public, was at Concert Hall a 
few evenings since. At that place and time a 
convention was held in consequence of a notice 
in the newspapers, signed by the congregational 
clergymen of the city in the following order, viz : 
Charles Lowell, Wiliam Jenks, John Pierpont, 
Francis Parkman, Lyman Beecher, Henry Ware, 
Jr., Francis W. P. Greenwood, B. B. Wisner, 
John G. Palfrey, Samuel Green, Samuel Barrett, 
Ezra 8. Gannett, Monzo Potter, Alex. Young, 
Edward Beecher. 

The reader will perceive that the amalgama- 
tion is not composed of exactly equal porgions of 
Orthodoxy and Unitarianism, though it is possi- 
ble that the number of the latter may be balanc- 
vd by the superior metal of the former. The pro- 
fessed object of this meeting was to devise mea- 
sures to aid in building a French Protestant 
church in New-Orleans. The question, whether 
this church, when erected, shall be orthodox or 
liberal, we understand, was not brought forward 
for discussion. That was left for future consid- 
eration, and those of us who may live to see the 
proposed edifice built and a congregation wor- 
shipping within its walls, will probably see its 
pulpit a forum for angry polemics of one or the 
other great sect of our nation, to abuse and vilify, 
their opposing cotemporaries ; and should it so 
happen, (which, to all human foresight, will 
probably be the case) that a majority of the pro- 
posed congregation sh@uld profess the prevailing 
tenets of orthodoxy, that pulpit will be the judg- 


estant popes, cardinals, and monks, will “ deal 


justice, in judgement 2? Shall I answer? Where 


to amalgamate for the purpose of electing aspir- 


damnation” upon the Unitarians whose I:berality 
has founded the church ; where spiritual dema- 
gogues will defame and calumniate as evemies to 
God and his Christ—as emissaries of Satan, and 
destroyers of the soul—men whose names cre 
used as lures in this inceptive proceeding. 
It is hoped, however, that no complaints of or- 
thodox illiberality will be beard hereafter from 
the Rev. Messrs. Lowell, Pierpont, Ware, and 
their Unitarian associates. Such an example of 
Christian meekness and love has probably never 
before been exhibited to the astonished na- 
tions. . 
The mecting, we understand, was closed by the 
singing of the following verses of Dr. Watts to 
the tune of St. Martin’s. 
Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions grow] and fight, 

For ‘tis their nature too. 
But, brethren, WE will never Jet 

Such angry passions rise ; 


Our holy hands were never made 
To tear each uther’s eyes. 





CONFESSIONS OF A DRUNKARD. 


CHAPTER VItI. 


J, in mine uwa wo charmed, 
Could not find death.”—Cymbeline, Act P. 


There are some emotions which swell the hu- 
man heart, that, to be understood, mist have 
heen felt. Words have no power to express 
them. 

Where will you find a philosopher, with warm 
passions ; a moralist, with an ardent tempera- 
ment; wisdom and discretion, in youth; and 


will you find the snow of the last summer ? 
“ Q, who can hold a fire in bis band, 

By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ¢ 

Or wallow naked in December's snow, 

By thinking on fantastic summer’s heat ? 

Fell sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more 

Than when it bites but laneeth not the sore.” 


How then should a drunkard, of all other beings, 
attemp! to make a full and perfect display of the 
vain imaginations of his heart. {t cannot be that 
all should be told. 

What miserable shifts does vice lead to! (Imay 
well say this, as I have no shift, and scarce a shirt 
to my back.) “ Where had I been?” Any tale, 
probable or improbable, true or false, would an- 
swer the question. The truth I would not tell ; 
chiefly, because I considered all inquiries imper- 
tinent ; and sometimes, because I was ashamed 
to declare it ; never, however, that I had been at 
a worse place than a tavern. 

Home! Home, the place where I was once 
welcomed with smiles of the fondest affection ; 
where my presence diffused a sensible gladness ; 
where every heart seemed to vie in a desire to 
make me welcome—what -was it now? A re- 
proach—a hell! Aud for what reason? Con- 
science ! conscience, auswer thou tbat, for I can- 
not ! 

Often, in the evening, after returning from. the } 
sodial board, I have found that home occupied by 
visiters. I have stopped and debated with my- 
self whether I should enter or not. The conclu- 
sion was uniformly in the negative ; and I retired 
to a distance, and sat me down in some obscure 
nook until their departure ; not going into the 
p house till they were out of the way. 

The idea that I had brought sorrow on my- 
self,—that J was cast out of society,—inflicted 
upon me no anguish compared to the feeling that 
1 was likewise rendering others miserable :— 
others, for whom, as the Lord my God liveth ! I 
would have shed my blood, drop by drop, if, it 
could have promoted their happiness. Why 
then, it will naturally be asked,—why then did you 
persist in a course which would tend to render 
objects so dear to you unhappy ! 

“ When we in our viciousness grow hard, 
(Of misery on’t) the wise Gods seal our eyes ; 
In our own filth drop our clear judgements, make us 


Adore our errors; laugh at us while we strut 
To our confusiun.” 


Often has the idea, amid the increasing horrors 
of my repentant moments, occurred to me of self 
destruction. I felt that there was no happiness 
in store for me in this world ; that I was a bur- 
then, acurse, under which society groaned :— 
and why should I live ? Life, for me, had no al- 
lurements. Without resources, without friends, 
what could I expect? To die on the public 
highway, with starvation, and have it said by a 
coroner’s jury that I came to my death in conse- 
quence of intemperance? To go to the house of 
correction, for an habitual drunkard and vaga- 
bond ? To be put in the alms house, an object 
of pity to persons of less real wurth than my- 
self, and whom I looked upon with contempt ? 
To commit some crime, aid find a home in the 
state prison ? These were the only resources 
that presented themselves to me. 1 was not yet 
sufficiently a religionist to endure hunger and 
thirst for righteousness’ sake. If 1 wanted the 
world to know that I could keep in a state of 
ebriety, how long would it take to produce the 
conviction ?—how was I to subsist in the mean 
time? I had now no home; I had no means of 
procuring food and shelter. Day after day,some- 
thing was sacrificed in order to obtain temporary 
relief. Labor I could not; my strength would 
not enable me to work ; and, though I did try, I 
could procure none. I might, to be sure, assum- 
ing a plausible air, take ‘odging at a boarding- 
house, and stay there until asked for payment, 
and then decamp to another ; but I had not sunk 
so low as this. I felt it enough to have been 
guilty of one crime without adding another to it. 
It is true, I had told untruths to those whom I 
considered had no right to question me, but I had 
never yet framed a deliberate falsehood for the 
purpose of deceiving, or with the intent of injur- 
ing anyone. No! I preferred seeking for shelter 
under some friendly tree, or humble roof; food 
which a kind Providence had scattered in abund- 
ance over the face of the earth, to deliberate 








were delivered in a too hurried and unimpressive 
1 


ment seat where ecclesiastical despets and prot- 


| within the scope of my faculties, l would ata 





At one time T determined to retire to : 
wild and distant place to seek outa solitary care 1 
and live the life of a hermit, in mystery. Ay a? 
other, to find some conveyance to « Cathelig 
country, and consign inyself to the gloom of 
cloister. At another, to become the fac simile of 
Byron’s Corsair. : 
Plans, impossible t0 be executed from theg 
very nature, were formed and abandoned. Hay. 
iag nothing to begin with, I stood still, irreac 
Why at this time I did not commit suicide, | 
not conjecture ; it was an idea that con 
floated in my mind, day and night. 
Who, that is in the habit of intemperance, aed 
has experienced the horrors of the morning seq 
ceeding a night’s debauch, but would laugh, ig 
derision, at the thought of future punishment? 
What torments can be inflicted on him Leyond 
those he already endures? None! Let the earth 
yawn, aud the dread secrets of that awful Prison 
house for sinful souls be belched forth, ite 
excruciating torments would be to him a.qetee 
of scorn. .There is a hell in his bosomeafigg 
his brain, and ice in his frame, with attendant s 
imps enough to goad him to inadness, » If it was 


ae 



















a description of those hours of horrog s it ia net! 
it is not in the power of man to portray them 
The head and breast alone afford conviction that 
animation is not yet extinct; the ond by ite 
burning, and the thousand shadowy images that 





flit through it :—faces of loved beings, long sinee 
consigned to the solitude—the silence of the 
grave :—the countenances cf enemies, mocking woes 
and mowing at your anguish and despair ; the cleft 
. . by tt 
form so loved, and, (as yet,) so dear, of a wi ever 
hanging over you with affectionate solicitudes, ble | 
notwithstanding your sins and transgressions. e- prac 
: : . — pend 
gainst her peace ; the little arms of your infant trod 
offspring twined around your neck, while her sacti 


cherub lips ere pressed to yours with innocent T 




























tenderness, and, “ Father, dear Father, why are mar 
you sick ?” Good God ! how is it that lam now lette 
possessed of the power of bringing my mind t¢ and 
undertake to make my confessions? How is it seve 
possible that my brain should not have bee bere 
parched and withered with its own fire ? poe 

In the breast, again, you are sensible of anine- cha 
tion,—not from the warmth of the heart, and the tion 
freedom with which it vibrates, and djffuses the poet 
energy of life throughout the system, but from. pur, 
its chill; its sensible torpor ; the violent throb wet 
bing of the epigastric aorta, ¢arotides, and temp poet 
ral arteries. All else in the system is cold agg 
feeble, and the body is covered with a clammy Oo 
perspiration—the damp--the dew of the grave! — 

In addition to this, thirst, thirst, thirat! insatiable At 
thirst, which an ocean of liquid cannot queneb. ve 
Hear me, ye pupils of Calvin! have you a hell 

like all this? If you have, I sincerely commis- — Gi 
erate your deplorable situation ! : 

But J muat conclude my tedious tale. Av the | ii 
very moment, when even hepe had abando ] Li 
me ; when reason itself had become almost & 
tinct; when this world appeared to have close) N 
behind me, and a new and untried exister Sa 
spread before me, I was fortunately snatch 
away by a turn of Fortune, from the fate that Ww 
peared so certain, and once more took a pl T 
among my fellow beings. 

Circumstances have proved that I reasoned O 
right, and that others reasoned wrong. While I — 


have a motive for exertion ; (and I have many be- 
sides the wants of nature ;) while my mind is v 
tasked, and not suffered to be thrown back upoa 

itself; while I feel the proud consciousness of E 
pursuing an useful career, and obtaining an hoa- , L 
est subsistence, I am content with cold water ; but 

once suffered to languish in idleness, and to be A 
without any other resource than that which re 








flection affords, I cannot answer for myself ! Ms 

I have not yet shuken off all the romantic feel- T 
ings which I nursed in my boyhood and you 
but I have supplanted them, in some measure, b A 
worldly experience. I am still subject to hy 
chondraism ; and probably always shall be. This. 
is now the worst evil that 1 have to contends U 
gainst. ‘ 

Whether I shall or not ever become a perfectly . 
temperate man, is a secret as yet hidden in tbe, , B 
womb of time. te — 

One more remark and I have done :—It shel 
be ashort one. Let those who peruse these co@ Q 
fessions beware of “ this once !” Fins, wee 

ther 
LITERARY NOTICES.  § prit 

Tue Lrceca. The September number-of ie” Mr. 
popular work was published on the 15h. ite ble 
first article is ‘ The Forest King,’ a poemofffy> @ ony 
eight stanzas, written in the Spenserian measw@ee — and 
The outline of the tale is said to be a part of ok har 
history ; the scene is laid near the present tows” 4 
of Tallahassie, in Florida. Where the ruins é one 
forts, cities, roads, and bridges, constructed with pre 
great art are distinetly visible ; and the poet bes * 
very successfully embodied a legend of anciess 1 
greatness and savage battle, connected with thé, net 
memorials of a people whose history is lost po 
the obscurity of distant ages. Article second if 
brief notice of the Island ef Nantucket, in w tea 
& primitive custom, which to the writer one 
worthy of record as singularly original is ¢ edi 
related. of 





The island stripling, as he approaches manbeod,’ 
usually looks forward with ardent bope to his rt — 
great voyage of dangerous adventure over ‘s the 
stormy cape,” although the loss of limb and of ie 
are not unfrequently the concomitant resalt : ~ 
dermination, he, at the age of eighteen, leaves at rity 
first securing to himself one certain i ia 
cheice of a wife by several years his 9 
leaves, for his three years’ enterprise ; she 
at the home of her parents. At the close of 
period he returns, matured in jadgment, enriched 
fortune, and constant in affection: ia the mean © 
his more youthful wife hae been acquiring the 
tic arts of life, and is fond, and faithful, and 

















villany. 


‘Thence, their household, at once provident ‘ 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY 











bountiful, is i of, 
theie marriages, are remarkable as unions of true 
durable love,—of that love which dees not tire and 
cannot wear oat. ae 
‘The Dying Girl,” by W. G.C. is ↄ vivid 
sketch, in blank verse. ‘ Harper’s Ferry and its 
Environs,’ by L. S. professes to be ‘a more ex- 
tended picture, drawn by a minuter pencil, of the 


always blest ; for on this happy island, 


prominent objects at that romartic place,’ than 
the graphic description by President Jefferson ; 


though it may be doubted whether the writer has 
been very successful. Few readers, we think, 
would throw aside Mr. Jefferson's unornamented 
and natural delineation of natural scenery, for 
such a * more extended picture’ as this— 


On descending the last, the longest and the worst 
of the hills that had beseiged our way, we came sud 
denly upon Payne's Hill—a jutting point of the great 
Blue Ridge,—whose every day appellation conveys 
no commensurate idea of its rugged majesty. Gigan- 
tic rocks, shattered by some awful convulsion, hung 
threatening immediately over our way ; torrents 
sprung over the precipices and thundered down the 
savage glen, like wild creations of light leaping into 
midnight darkness ; domestic animals were fearlessly 
browsing in ihe verdant ravine, a thousand feet 


above ; and the Alpine chamois seemed to hang, with 


exulting courage, on the very verge of the most tre- 
mendous toppling cliff of this extraordinary recky 
mountain. ‘Tbs forest rises here in amphitheatric 
order. The oak throws his broad armson the wiags 
of the tempest, while his mighty root is underneath 
the everlasting towers of the mountain. The ash— 
that exquisite type of moral mutability—reposes its 
ample garniture of leaves against the hollow rock, 
that has echoed for a thousand years, the blast of the 
thunder, whose lightning has vainly quivered in the 
darkness of its depthe. The evergreen pine—among 
whose pointed leaves the south wind sighs such elo- 
quent music, iike hope in the cold soil of this world’s 
woes—starts up in stately beauty from the jagged 
cleft, where a iittle earth has been lodged, perhaps 
by the ocean torrent. Various shrubbery, tinted by 
every change of green, springs into life in inaccessi- 
ble places ; and around cliff and tree lianas twine their 
graceful folds and hang waving in triumph over per- 
pendicular precipices, where man’s foot has never 
trod in its pride, however daring else in its crime and 
sacrilege. 


The article on the ‘Popular poetry of Den- 
mark’ we have not read ; and thisis followed bya 
letter to the editor,on the North-AmericanReview 
and Dr. Comstock’s Mineralogy, in reply to some 
severe strictures contained in the two last num- 
bersof the Lyceum. The last article is a short 
poem ‘To Julius,’ by Augusta, partaking of the 
characteristic delicacy of that writer’s produc- 
tions, but not quickened with their customary 
poetic spirit. The article on page 127, we have 
purposely emitted in the order of our notice, that 
we might place it at the close as a specimen of the 
poetry and the sentiment must to our liking. 

NAPOLEON. 
Round the dark portal of the dead, 
Of him, who in his might and power 
Could touch the loftiest heart with dread, 
And ‘neath his nod bid naticns cower— 
Gather with me in fancy’s dream, 
Ye, whose base thoughts with earthly thinge, 


With wealth and giory’s visions teem — 
Gather —where rests the lord of Kings. 


Say, could the vilest outcast sleep 
* More bumbly in en exiled grave ? 
Where are the eyes that wake and keep 
Love’s vigil? where the tears that lave 
The humble turf of him, whose name 
Ne’er mingled with the trumpet’s blast ? 
To whose low roof no passion came, 
Save Love—which lingered to the last. 


Where are th: pageants and the pride, 
Where are the glory and the power 

Of this the mightiest ?--Can ye ride 
The clouds when murky tempests lower ? 

Say, can ye bid the thunder roll, 
Or the blue lightuing paint the sky ? 

Can ye th’ eternal laws control— 
Slaves to your gold! ye can but die. 

Ye worshippers of wealth and fame, 
What is the meed your toils procure ? 

Where are the honors to a name 
E’en hatred’s breath can ne’er obscure ? 

Like.vapour from a sunlit sea— 
Like his,—your strength shall pass away ; 

Wealth, ith its glittering baubles, flee, 
And leave ye, minions of a day! 

Sound ! and perchance the watrior’s heart 
May burst the cerements of the tomb ; 

Sound ! the stern conqueror’s form may start 
Triumphant from the voiceless gloom— 

In vain Marengo’s music swells, 
Arcola’s banners vainly fly— 

Death’s fleshless finger points and tells 
The hero triumphed but—to die. 

Earth’s haughtiest ruler rests him here 
Unhonored *neath his wiliow tree ; 

Not the poor homage of a tear 
Now flows for one, whose proud decree 

Could bow the mighty and the strong— 
Bid hosts obey, and kings revere ; 

Hither, ye slaves of passion, throng, 
For know—your fate is graven here. 


Mr. S. Woodworth has recently commenced a 
weekly paper in New-York, entitled, The Par 
thenon, or Scientific and Literary Museum. It is 
printed in the octavo form, at four dollars a year. 
Mr. W. has been an industrious and indefatiga- 
ble editor and writer, but we fear that we cannot 
say successful. Hehas published several books 
and projected a number of periodical works, that 
have obtained popularity, and been transferred 
toother hands. We sincerely hope that his pres- 
ent undertaking will be a permanent source of 
profit to himself, as we doubt it will ve an agree- 
able museum to his literary and scientific readers. 


We crave pardon of a friend for neglecting to 
notice, more seasonably, an amusing paper re- 
cently established in our city, entitled The Times. 
If the public patronage be equal to the merit of 
the two numbers which we have seen, we are 
sure they will never find it Dull Times, and the 


editor will, of course, be secure against any fear 
of Hard Times. 





« THE TRAVELLER, OR A PROSPECT OF SOCIETY.” 
Whea I was a lad on the verge of eighteen, 
Little or nought of this world had I sees— 
Living under my grandmother's wing til! she died, 
And left me to take an inheritance wide. 
At the age of discretion, with money to boot, 
I resolved, as the phrase is, to haadle my foui, 
An to see, (for my faacy had pictured them fair,) 
What the Ladics, ia climates of pomegranates, are. 
So for Havre I sailed, in the ship Henri IV, 
And was sea-sick a little, but that was no matter, 
For my mind was afar, on the banks of the Seine, 
Where the beavens arc blue and the pastures arc green. 


4 


To Paris I travelled like one in a maze, 

Aud more marvels discovered, than time was to :88@5 
While the eyes that so softly encountered my own, 
Made me feel it unpleasant, to wander alonc. 

Then I passed at the Louvre, full many an hour, 
With such beautiful figures as youth overpower ; 
Yet the best of their marble I learned to forget, 

In the ivory brow of the fair Arriette. 


Well—I left her at last, for the vine-covered hill:, 

Where Bacchus the dews of his bounty distills, 

Where the hue of the fruit and the bloom of the flower, 

Like the blush of a widuw, add beauty to dower. 

Then with beautiful maidens with perilous eyes, 

The kappiest beings beneath the blue skies,— 

How I sung, aud I danced, how I loved asI laughed, 

While the cream of existence with glad I quaffed. 

The fetters that bound me were softer than silk, 

And the land where l lived flowed with honey and rvilk ; 

But I saw the blue outline of Alps in the sky, 

And oa countries beyond them, I mused with a sigh. 

I thought too, of Rasselas, girded by hills, 

Till £ too, disliked vf confinement the ills, 

And, like him, I desired a horizon more wide, 

And to rove in the world of the opposite side. 

So I passed on a mule o’er the Simplun su grand, 

And deemed it the wonder and boast of the land ; 

Aad until you behold it you never can know, 

What power will command and what genius can dv. 

Italy! Italy ! sunny it seems, 

But distant and dim, as infancy’s dreams,-- 

The land of the pencil, the lute, and the lyre, 

Like Paradise bleumed as its valleys came nigher. 
[To be continued.) 








INTERESTING FACTS, 5 

With origina] commentaries, by adesil of the Galaxy-Office. 

Ksockixe Orr. Twenty-seven Journeymen 
Tailors, says the U. S. Gazette, lately in the eim- 
ployment of Messrs. Robb & Winebrener, were 
on Wednesday morning bound over in the May- 
or’s Court, to answer a charge of conspiracy. The 
substance of the alleged misdemeanor is under- 
stood to be, that the defendants struck simultan- 
eously fur higher wages, and refused, one and 
all, to work for leas than the demanded advance. 


Twenty-seven journeymen tailors! As in legal 
technicalities, I understand, the agency of three 
persons is necessary to constitute the crime of 
conspiracy, it is supposed that these three men, will 
be indicted. Had there been but twenty-six 
journcymen the indictment must have failed. 


Mra.W.C. Armstrong, Editer of the New- York 
Spy, respectfully acquaints his friends and the 
public generally, that in consequence of recent 
infortuitous occurrences, Mr. Simpson, tas kind- 
ly granted the Park Theatre, on Saturday (to- 
morrow) evening, for his benefit. Since the 
establishment of the Spy, he has exerted his best 
efforts in the support and defence of the drama ; 
and he trust that his friends willlend that coun- 
tenance on this occasion, which will enable him 
to continue his exertions. 


‘ Infortuitous occurrences !" a devilish good 
claim to a benefit, and reminds one of a poor co- 
temporary of mine, who wilfully brought upon 
kimself a series of unavoidable misfortunes. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCP. 

Yave Courecs. The annual commencement of 
this ancient aad venerable institution was held at 
New-Haven, on Wednesday the 13th inst. and attend- 
ed by a large namber of strangers and alumni of the 
College. On the day preceding, an interesting and 
learned eration ou “ the progressive spirit of the pres- 
ent age,”” was delivered before the society of the Phi 
Beta, Kappa, by Professor Olmste!, and a poem of 
much merit by Mr. Charles Atwood, of Boston. In 
the afternoon, the prize declamations, by certain 
young gentlemen selected from the three junior class- 
es, were performed before a numerous audience. In 
the evening, the * Society of the Alumni of Yale Col- 
lege,” assembled at the College Chapel to hear the re- 
port of their committee, who had been chosen at the 
preceding commencement to draw up a constitution ; 
aod for the purpose of appointing officers. The Hon. 
Judge Daggett was appointed Chairman, and Pro- 
fessor Olmsted, Secretary. The address, which was 
unanimously adopted, was highly interesting, setting 
forth the necessities of an institution which is the 
glory of the state in which it is situated, but from 
which all pecuniary aid is withheld by its legislature. 
One hundred and twenty-seven years have elapsed 
since this institution was founded, and during this 
long period it has been an honor and a blessing to the 
nation ; from its walls have come forth a large num- 
ber of men, distinguished in the forum, the bar, the 
pulpit, and the field; and the high stand to which, in 
common with other respectable institutions, it has 
raised the science of our country, give it a strong 
claim at least upon the kind support of its sons. The 
number of its alumni exceeds four thousand, and of 
this number two thousand two hundred still remaio 
alive. 

The large church in which the exercises were held 
on commencement day, was full to overflowing, and 
the exercises of the graduating class all respectable, 
and in some cases indicating a vigor and capacity of 
mind not often met with in sv early youth. A num- 
ber of distinguished strangers were present at the ex- 
ercises. 

The degree of LI. D. was conferred upon the Hon. 
David Daggett of New-Haven, the Hon. Charles 
Chauncey of Philadelphia, and the Hon. Samuel ilub- 
bard of Boston. 
Justin Edwards of Andover. 

Seventy-nine graduates received the degree of A. B. 
and twenty-nine that of A. M. 


Wiruiane Cottece. The commencement at Will- 
iams College was held on the 5th inst. The degree: 
of A. B. was conferred on thirty-one persons, and the: 
degree of A. M. in course on eight, and honorary 01) 
six. 

On Tuesday, an oration was delivered before the 
Adelphic Union, by Rev. Cyrus Yale of New-Hart:- 
ford, Conn. A poem was also delivered after the com- 
mencement exercises in the forenoon, by Emory 
Washbarn, Esq. of Leicester. 





Mar. Bocgincnam,—In looking over some old 
newspapers the other evening, I met. with the 
Recorder of October 16, 1819, containing the fol- 
lowing “ Extract from Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Sermon 
at the installation of Rev. Mr. Cornelius.” Pray 
have the goodness to publish it for the edification 
of your orthodox readers, and ask them if the 
Doctor Beecher who held these opinions is at all re- 
lated to the gentleman of that name now settled in 

“ The spirit of proselytism, which regards ex- 
clusively the interests of one denomination, and 
is concerned in bringing to heaven men in one 
way or not ut all, and which disregards the feel- 
ings and interests of other churches, is a principle 
ef war. As human nature is constituted, there 
can be no peace among the churches of our Lord 
of different names, untu if is into non-ex- 
istence. Mutual safety is indispensable to peace, 
and love, and harmonious acti churches of 
different denominations. And with trumpet tongue, 
the previdence of God is calling upon Christians 
of every denomination, to cease from their limited 
views, and selfish ends, and to unite in the conflict 
which is to achieve the subjugation of the world 
to Christ. The mischiefs of this spirit hare been 





great, and have been endured long enough, to af- 





ford experimental evideuce, of its wickedness and 
Solty. From the time the reformed churches com- 
menced the sacramental controversy, the refor- 
mation received a check ; and to this moment, 
the lines in nations, cities, towns, villages, are 
drawn in many instances between Papist and 
Protestant, asthey were drawn at the reforma- 
tion. And now, for centuries, the resources of 
Protestant churches have been exhausted in 
standing still ; from the balance of each other’s 
action and reaction. While the world have been 
perishing around them, they have been contend- 
ing, whether a small remrant of men should go to 
heaven precisely in this, er some other way. It is 
time to cease from this limited enterprise. Jesus 
Christ hus need of our harmonious exertion ; and 
the world has need of it. Never can the world 
be emancipated, till those who love our Lord,and 
the souls of men, are released by voluntary suf- 
frage from the diversions, toile, and irritations of 
a war establishment. All the men on our various 
posts of observation, and all the soldiers in our 
armies of reserve, must be poured upon the ter- 
ritories of the enemy, while we, without fear, and 
undefended, dwell safely side by side. Too long 
huve our alienations been the scoff of infilels, 
and made us the tools of designing and ambitious 
men ; and withdrawn from the cause of Christ 
that influence upon society which it belongs to 
his religion to exert ; and which kind feelings and 
harmonious action would:not fail to produce. And 
may God grant, that this ion may not pass 
away, before a delegation from all Christian denom- 
inations shall assemble, to attend the Psy: of 
bigotry and heresy, und to lay them so deep in the 
same grave, that they shall not rise till the trumpet 
of the archangel shall call them to judgement, to an- 
swer for their crimes, and to receive the punishment 
of their deeds.” 








POETICAL GEMS. 


The annexed verses are the production of Mrs. 
Henry Rolls, and were addressed to Alarie A. 
Watts, after reading his “ Stanzas to the Memo- 
ry of bis First Born.” 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF SORROW. 

“ Sweets to the passing sweet !—Farewell !” 
Whilst the big tear-drops slowly fell, 
As frequent sighs the busom swell, 

The mourning sire breathed o’er his child. 
Alas! could fate thy babe restore, 
His adverse lot thou might’st deplore— 
Condemned to tread life’s stormy shore, 

Where scarce one transieat sun-beaw smiled ' 


I too have mourned—have felt the blow 
That lays an infant treasure low ; 
And the more — embittered throe, 
For hali-blown buds to death resigned ; 
As thy sweet soothing requiem rung, 
Delighted o'er ihe strain [ hung, 
And felt as some aerial tongue 
Had bid me hail a kindred wind. 


Bebuld thy babe in Eden’s howers— 
Crowned with eternal fadeless flowers ! 
Forgot his few short mortal hours ! 

And could’st thou bid him back return ? 
To range a desert, wild and drear— 
Impelled by » pursued by fear ! 
Perchance, his least embittered tear 

Such as thou shed’st upon his urn ! 


Life’s stormy day to him is past, 
Iu silence sinks the howling blast— 
The everlasting shelter ’s cast, 

Where pain and blight assail no more! 
Deem kim not tenant of the tomh— 
Quickly transplanted from its gloom, 
The renovated flower shall bloom, 

Where cherub choirs the King adore ! 


Among the late London publications is one en- 
titled Sybil Leaves, by Edinund Reade, a poet 
who, if we may judge from the specimens given 


| of hia book, is of the school of the gifted Shelly. 
He writes with fire and feeling. The following 
is one of the smaller pieces. 


The degree of D. D. upon the Rev. } 


THE REQUIEM. 
Hark ! through twilight cloisters stealing, 
Faint the sound, of music roll : 
*Tis the solemn sequiem pealing, 
Breathed for a departed soul. 


Distant now the voices blending, 
Through the dim aisles floating stray, 

Like incense to Heaven ascending, 
Bearing soul aud sense away ! 


- Now the notes on frailty dwelling, 
Low and trembling are preferred : 
Now in faith and triumph swellin 
High, as if their God had heard” 


Now again they die—bereavin 
Hope of dseams round which it twined ; 
Gone are love’s wild visions, leaving 
Tears, and weight of earth behind. 


Another recent publication is The Harp of Sa- 
lem, a collection of Historical Poems from the 
scriptures, by a Lady of Edinburgh. Subjoined 
is the only specimen of this volume, which we 
have seen. The subject is one on which a poet- 
ical imagination might be employed in a much 
more extended description. 


ELIJAH TAKEN TO HEAVEN. 
Still on the Prophets wandered. As they walked 
They spake of things celestial. The dread hour 
Which was to snatch Elijah from the earth 
Was come, and his pure soul was rapt in bliss, 
And oy expectation of the joys 
Riis bright reward of glory the throne 
Of the Gmaiscient Majesty of Heaven. 
Ob ! highly favured mortal—if we dare 
To call thee mortal, who, undying, gained 
The immortal raptures of supernal spheres. 


Behold yon brilliant star, whose glory shoots 
In rapid course athwart the sapphire vault. 
Behold, it nears our nether world, and seems 
A cload of gold. More near! what can it be ? 
Elijah, favored son of earth, ‘tis thine— 

Thy car triumphal to the gates of Heaven! 


Swifts darts the blazing chariot to its gual ; 
The fiery steeds of Heaven disdain the earth— 
Cloud-borne it hang: ic airs an unseen Power 
Conveys the Prophet to his radiant seat, 

Aad whirlwinds wait him from Elisha’s view. 


Mary Ann Browne, a young lady, said to be 
only fifteen years of age, is the writer of Mont 
Blanc, and other Poems. The following lines are 
beautiful, and if the author be indeed no older 
than she is represented, much may be expected 
from the maturity of a genius which affords in 
childhood such “ buds of promise.” 


. “wWaTCH AND PRAY.” 
Saw ve where the Saviour kept 
Watch, while His disciples slept ? 
Did ye hear that Saviour 1» * 
White the sweat bedewed his cheek ? 
Did ye listen to the Lord, 

And receive the hallowed word ? 
Heard ve your Redeemer say 
To his fullowers, “ Watch and pray *” 


Not to them alone that cali— 

It was given alike for all: 

All i pleasure, all in pain— ; 
They that serve, and they that reign ; 
All alike are mortal dusi— 

Vain is every earthly trust. 

None can see how soon they may 

Be as nuthing—* Waich aad pray ” 


Rich men, in your palaces, 
Where ye live in plenteous ease, 
Glorying ia your galdea store, 

Know ye aot ‘twill soon be o'er! 
Have uoee told ve what must be, 
That so careless still are ye ? 

Hear it now—the voice obey : 

Ve are morta! '—* Watch and pray ™ 
Maiden in thy beauty’s pride, 
With life's -- Mee eniried, 
Kaow'st thou. tnoegh ia life’s 
Thou may’st perwh ia the ? 
There the fairest flowers mast wither— 
Thou, like them, art hastening thither : 


bloom 





Beauty -070 will pars 2 vay 
Ob" whilst lowes. + Wateh and pres 


Peasant, in thy lowly cot, 

Murmuring ai thy humble kt, 

While thy children round thee strive, 
Asking bread thou can't aut give,— 
Wait with paticace ea the Lord ; 

He will not forget his word ; 

Dark temptaiioas strew thy way— 
*Giasnst their power “ Waich and pray |” 


Earthly wealth will nut endure ; 

None ‘gainst Time can be secure ; 

Rich aud poor, and king and slave, 

All must moulder in the grave! 

But a day of wrath shall come— 

All sgata must quit the tomb. 

See, ut cometh! Blest be they, 

Who, while here, will * Watch aad pray ‘” 











Passace over Niagara Fauus. A letter to 
the editors of the Albany Advertiser, gives the 
following account of the passage of the schuoner 
Michigan over the great fallsof Niagara. “1 
would have written yesterday some few lines on 
the subject of the * conden med ship,’ but it was 
utterly impossible. The public houses at the 


the floor was occupied as comfortable sleeping a- 
partnents. My companions and myself slept 
upou three straws for a bed, and had a feather 
turned edgeways for a pillow. At about two o’- 
clock, Pp. ». the word was given ‘she comes! she 
comes! and in abou half an hour she struck the 


and spars, which caused her again to right. Im- 
agine to yourself, a human beimg on board, and 
he awful sensations he mast have experiznced 
on her striking the rapid, which appeared for a 
moment to the behulders to be her last ; but as I 
observed befure, on her masts giving way, she a- 
gain righted and was turned sideways, in which 
course she proceeded to the second rapid, where 
she struck and stuck about a minute,and it seem- 
ed as though the elements made their last and 
desperate effurt to drive ber over this rapid. She 
was thrown completely on her side, filled and 
again righted, and proceeded on her course. 
Here let me remark, there were two bears, a buf- 
falo, a dog, and several other animals on board. 
The bears now left the wreck and laid their 
course forshore, where they were caught, and 
brought up to Mr. Brown’s hotel, and sold for $5 
1a piece. The buffalo likewise left the schooner, 
but laid Lis course down the falls, and was pre- 
cipitated over them, and was killed, as is said, by 
aspar falling across his back ; as for the other 
animals, itis notknown what became of them. 
The vessel afier going over the second rapid was 
turned stern furemost, iu which way she was 
precipitated over the mighty falls, aud when a- 
bout baif way over, her keel broke, and in a few 
seconds she was tora to fragments. ‘There were 
probably from thirty to fifty thousand spectators 
who witnessed this novel and imposing spectacle. 





Taish asp Scotch CLEANLINESS COMPARED. 
Tiere are a few subjects on whici the Scotsman 
is fonder of prosing, than en the moral degrada- 
tion, the filth, aud misery of the Irish. Jt is not 
at ali times and places very easy to decide what 
is moral degradation, and what is nut ; nor, al- 
though certainly with more ease, can a man al- 
ways, Without difficulty, distinguish what is bona 
Jide, and in the real nature of things, filth and 
misery. Is there moral degradation in the Irish 
funeral howl? Inthe sudden illumination of the 
horizon by a thousand twinkling shillelas? The 
reason frowns, but the fancy smiles ; and while 
imagination calls on Mr. Moore * that there is a 
fight down at the bridge,” that unrivalled lyrist 
immortalizcs it in a national melody, over which 
beauty weeps, and bravery hangs enamoured. So 
mach for the difficulty attending moral degrada- 
tion. Well then—filth and misery. For our own 
paris, we are free to contess, that we should 
rather sleep alone than with a pig—but if the pig 
had no sty, while upon her depended the exist- 


children—then we should feel ourselves called 
upon to do as it is said they do in Ireland, alike 
by parental and conjugal affection. A pig can 
make very little perceptible difference in a bed 
already occupied by aman and his wite,say seven 
offspring, and perhaps a young travelling priest. 
But, to treat the matter with the seriousness it de- 


persons. 


ter as the Scotch—the nation of gentlemen. 
Saunders, in country-places, we believe, never 


but there are so many holidays observed in Ire- 
land, that Pat gives his aspect a wipe on an aver- 
age twice a week through the year. We have 
walked about 3500 miles up and down Jreland, 
and never saw one young girl who had reached 
the age of puberty, whom it would bave been im- 
possible for a gentleman to shake hands with, by 
the mediation of a puir of tongs. In Scotland, 
such drabs are of frequent occurrence ; while we 
do not hesitate to say, that there are some more 
diabolically ugly females of the human species in 
Scotland than in Ireland, and some more angeli- 
cally beautiful in Ireland than in Scotland. But 
restricting the argument to filth—it is a libel to 
say that the natives of either country can be dis- 
tinguished among the other natives of Europe by 
that attribute. The French are filthier, a thou- 
sand times over ; and the truth is, that the Eng- 
lish are the only people entitled to pride them- 
selves on their personal cleanlincss.—[Black- 
wood’s Magazine. ] 


The Hart wolf, be he ever so hungry and ready 
to eat, yet if he see another prey, he forsakes his 
meat and followsit. Such a wolf in the heart is am- 
bitious covetousness ; it makes no use of what it hath 
gotten, but greedily hunteth after more; and like 
Esop’s dog, loseth the morsel in his mouth, by snap- 
ping at the shadow in the water. He therefore 
maketh his bargain ill, thai buye a future hope with 
| a present loss, and parts with a certain possession, to 
; Make av uncertain purchase. 


Masonic Calendar, 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 


Mount Lebanon Lodge,Boston, Monday. 
Boston Council R. M. Tuesday. 


| Marriages. 
Ta this city, Mr. Charles Carter to Miss Sarah Clark: Mrs Calvin 

| Young to Miss Adclive Berry: Mr. Joha B. Holmes tu Miss Caroline 

, Montzomery. 

In Billerica, Mr. John A. Sevels to Miss Abba Stevens. 

ln Salem, Mi. Semvel Hodgden to Miss Hanaah H. Phelps. 

Io Naatucket, Capt. Abraham Pollard to Mrs. Phebe Fosdick. 
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Beaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Abizail Kijborn Tinompson, aged 35; Mr. Will- 
iam Scott, aged 59; Mrs. Elizaneth Keaney, aged 72; Mr. William 
Allen, azed 45 ; Mrs. Mary Hodge, aged 34; Mrs. Mary Henderson 
Kendall, aged 21. 

InChariestowa, Mr. Aucusius W. Foster, aged 22. 

In Cambridgeport, Mr. Edward Kim, aged 25. 
| To Needham, Mr. Eaoch Fiske, jr. aged 46. 

{ In Exeter, N. H. Br. Thomas ©. Foisom, of this city, aged 25. 
lu Wiscawet, Maj. William Sevey, and 27. 
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i Ladies’ Bracelets und Belt Clasps. 
— variety of patterns of imitation gold 

| Bracelet aad Beit Clasps, this dav received 

‘ direct from Paris, by WELLES, GELSTON, & CO. 

corner of Washington and Court streets 

Sent. 21. 





Falls were so thronged that almost every inch of 


first rapid, keeled very much and Jost her masts | 


ence of ourselves, our wife and small family of 


serves, the Irish are nut a filthy people in their 
They strip white and well, and have 
not nearly so deeply-rooted an antipathy to wa- 


dreams of washing his face, except on Sunday ; 


COTILLION BAND. 
\ TUSIC for Balls, Cotillion Parties, Assemblies, 
&c. may be obtained as usual, by applying te 
M. MANN, corner of Miik and Atkiuson streets. Aay 
order for Music left at bis residence will be ta- 
mediately attended to. Spis. Sept. 14. 








FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 

qtene* PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Cutter- 

takes this method of informing the public is 
general, that he sti!l continues at his old stand, Ne. 
211, Washington street, (a few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at all hours, 
aad hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to 
business, to merit and receive their continved patron- 
age. episly July 27. 





BOSTON BRIGADE BAND. 
HE members of the Boston Brigade Band re- 
spectfully give notice, that in Consequence ot 
James Kendail’s leaving them, it will be necessary for 
those who may wish to employ them for military duty, 
processions or serenade, to apply to Mr. ASA FILLE, 
BIRVWX. in Lowell Place, near the Boylston Market ge 
orto Mr. GEO. W. FOSTER, opposite the Rev. Mr. 
Parkman's meeting- house in Hanover-street. 
August 24. 4w 


LONDON BOOKS. 
MUNROE & FRANCIS, 


No. 128, Washington-street, have just reccived by theCameo 
from London, a case of valuable BOOKS, 
ene copy only of « kind, vit. 

Chess rendered familiar by Tabular Demonstration, by 
J. Gi. Pohiman. 

Gilpio’s Observations on the Westeru Parts of Eug- 
land, with plates. 

History of the Jadian Archipelago, by James Crawfurd 
With Maps and Eugravings. 3 vols. calf. 

Gretna Green, or the Elopemeut of | Miss D. with a gale 
lant Son of Mars. Plates. 

Cockburn's Voyage to Cadiz, Gibfattar, &c. with ele- 
gant colored plates. 2 vols. calf. 

Code Napoleon, verbally transtated from the French 

Archbold’s Blackstone, 4 vols. calf. 

Dobson's Life of Petrarch, 2 vols. Svo. 

Gesner’s Death of Abel, plates. R 

Cratwell’s Tour through the whole Island of Great Bri 
tain ; 6 vols. numerous maps. 

Trotter's Measous of Fox. 

Sacontala, or the Fatal Ring. 

Taphu's Sporting Dictionary, 2 vols. calf 

Reformation of the Cathotic Church in Germany, S¢o.cl? 

Lives of Hayda and Mozart. 

The Etonian, 3 vols. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports. 16 Nos. beautifal plates 

Car's Travels in Spain. Maps and Plates. 

Memoirs of the Life of Hayley ; 2 vols. 4to. calf. 

London Commercial Dictionary, by Watson. 

Burckiardt’s Travels in Nubia, 4to. : 

Granger's Biographical History of Eugland ; 6 volé.with 
3lv plates. ; 

Turner's Tour in the Levant, with colored plates ; 3 vols 

Nichols’ Literary Histury of the 18th Century ; 4 vols. 

Mortimer’s Cowamercial Dietiouary. 

Shaw's Nature Displayed : elegant plates, 6 vols 

The Newgete Caicadar, by Knap and Baldwin. 

Solutions of the Cambridge Problems ; 2 vols. 

Bigland’s History of Europe ; 2 vols. ; 

Stewart's Life of Drs. Smith, Robertson, and Reid. 

Works of Garcilasso de ia Vega : and Lite by Witten. 

Letters between Lady Hautiltun and Lord Nelson, 2 vis 

Muller’s Universa! History : 3 vols. 

Scudamore on Gout and Rheumatism. 

Lawrence's Le :tures on Poysiology, Zoology, and Na 
tural ilistory of Man. 12 Engravings. 

Philiips on ladigestion. 2d edition, 

Benger's Life of Anne Boleyn; 2 vols. 

Beli’s Observations on Italy ; 4to. Plates. 

Remains of Archbp Leighton. 

Sylvester's Philosophy of Domestic Economy exemplt- 
fied in the mode of warming, ventilating, washing, 
drying, cooking, &c. 

[ustructions in all kinds of Gymnastic Exercises. 

Plates for Symmes’s Embassy, 4to. 

Bourke’s History of the Muors ju Spain. 

Accum on Gas Lights. 

Sydaey Papers, edited by Bleacowe. 

Cabinet of Curiosities,or Wonders of the World revealed 

Historical Digest of Abuses in the publie departinents 
of England. 

Shoberl’s History of the House of Sasuay. 

Metteux’ Don Quixote ; Lockhard’s edition, 5 vols 

World in Miniature. Africa, colored plates, 4 vols. 

The Gritish Perfumer, Snuff-Manufacturer, and Colour. 
man’s Guide. 

Memoirs of Mrs.FrancesSheridan,by her granddaughter 

Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

Gordon's System of Human Anatomy. 

Biographia Dramatica, er Companion to the Playhouse 
Me.azoirs and Anecdotes of Dramatic Writers, uuu 
Actors. 4 vols. 

Maps of Ancient Geography. 

Death's Doings ; consisting of numerous original Coni- 
positions in prose and verse, inteaded as Niustrations 
of 24 Plates by Dagley. 

Summary of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, aucient 
and modern. By Rev. C. T. Collins. 

Roberton on diseases of the Geuerative System. 

Sutleffe’s Medical and Surgica) Cases; 2 vols 

Standish’s Life of Voltaire. 

Metrical Legends of Exalted Characters. 
Baillie. 

Hasseli’s Tour of the Grand Junction Canal ; with 24 
elegant colored engravi.zs. 

Stuart’s Philosophy of the Hunan Mind, vol. 2 

Gray’s Treatise on Spinning Machinery, with plans 

Journal of ten months’ Residence in New Zealand, by 
Capt. Cruise. 

Gretius on the Christian Religion. 

Heuniker’s Notes on Egypt, Nubia, Mount Sinai; &e 

Morgan on Assurances and Aanuities. 

bl nond-iune’s Journey to Upper Egypt. 

Bateman on Coutagious Fever. 

Collection of Poems, by Joanna Baillie. 

Description of Van Diemen's Land, by Evans, Surveyor 
Cenerai. 

Godwin's Emigrant’s Guide to Van Diemen's Land 

Trvaeller’s Guide through Italy. 

Collection of Voyages, Discoveries, and Travels ; 7 vols. 
printed 1767. 

Turkish Spy, 8 vois. 

Works and Remains of John Oldham ; 2 vols 

Berkeley's Minute Philosopher ; 2 vols. 

Works of the Duke of Backiagham. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost, printed in 1687, with plates. 

Hieylyn's History of Archbishop Laud, printed in 1671 

Dairymple’s Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Allen's Principles of Modern Riding, for Gentlemen , 
elegant plates. 

Do. for Ladies, containing complete instructions. 

Accouut of the Abipones, an Equestrian people, 3 vols. 

Antar, a Bedoueen Romance, 3 vols. 

Annals of Sporting. and Fancy Gazette. 

Annals of Philosophy, 8 vols. 

Apocryphal New Testament. 

Astrologer of the Nineteenth Century ; colored plates. 

Amusements in Retirement, by the Author of Beauties 
aad Sublimities of Nature. 

Repository of Modern Literature, 3 vols, plates. 

Boyle's Philosophical Works, 3 vols, 

Boisgelen's Travels ia Denmark and Sweden. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vels 

Joanna Baillie’s Detached Plays. 

Biography of the Present Eritish Stage, with wood cuts. 

Ballantyne’s British Novelists, edited by SirWalser Scott. 

Bernoulli's Sexcentenary Tables, 4to. 

———— Doctrine of Permutations aad Combinations. 

Buffoo's Natural History. 2 vols. Plates. 


plates > 


By Joauna 


7T BANK NOTES ON INTEREST £3 
— on the CITY BANK, bearing interest, 
LN may be had on applicatian to the Cachier. 
April 29. tf 











DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
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Miascel lanies. 








THE VALE OF TEARS. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


I. 
Ia visions which are not of night, a shady vale I see, 


much by mere copying of peculiar metre. The 
poet who has to translate has a very different task 
to the painter who hus to copy. The one works 
with the same materials as his original; he has 
to follow line by line, shade by shade: the other 
is rather the same artist when he has to take the 


Cicero wae, by habit, a reader ard writer of philo- 
sophy ; and therefore, when his daughter dies, he 
gives vent tahis 


The path of pilgrign tribes wh» are, who have been, or shall be ; 

At either end are lowering clouds, impervious to the sight, 

And frequent shadows veil, throughout, esch gleam of passing light ; 
A path it is of joy and griefs, of many hopes and fears ; 
Gladdened at times by sunay smiles, but oftener dimmed by tear. 


Green leaves are there, they quickly fade ; bright flowers, but soon 
they die ; 

Tas banks are laved by pleasant streams, but soon their bed is dry ; 

And some that roll on to the last with undiminished force, 

Have lost that limpid purity which graced their early source, 

They seem ao horrow ia their flow the tinge of darkening yeas, 

And e’en their mournful murmuring sound befits the vale of tears. 

Il. 

Pleasant thet valley's — — childhood’s view, 

The flowers are bright, the turf is green, the sky above is blue ; 

& blast may blight, a bvam may scorch, a cloud may intervene, 

But lightly marked, and soon forgot, they mar not such a scene ; 

Fancy still paiots the future bright, and hope the present cheers, 

Nor can we deem the path we tread leads through a vale of tears. 


But soon, too son, the flowers tut decked our early pathway-side, 
Have drocped and withered un their stalks,aud one by one have died; 
The turf by noon's fierce heat is seared, the sky is overcast, 
There's thunder ia the torrent’s tone, and tempest in the blast ; 
Fancy is but a phantom found, and Hope a dream appears, 

Aad mere aod more our hearts confess this life a vale of tears. 


Vv. 
Darker and darker seems the path : how sad to journey on, 
When hands and hearts which gladdened sur’s appear for ever gone, 
Some cold in death, and some, alas: we fancied could not chill, 
Living tuself, and to the world, to us seem colder still; 
With mournful retrospective glance we lovk tu brighter years, 
And tread with solitary steps the thorny vale of tears. a 


Then wasting pain and slow diseace trace furro@s on the brow, 
The grasshopper, alighting down, is felta burthen now, 

* The silver chord is loosening fast its feeble, sleuder hold, 
The fountain’s pitcher soon must break, and bow! of purer gold ;~— 
Oh ! were it not for that blest Hope which even death endears, 
How weery were our pilgrimage through this dark vale of tears! 


(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 
LONDON LYRICS. 
TRAE EXHIBITION. 
Says Captain John Clay, 
*t *Tis the second of May, 
All the town’s in a humming condition 
Like bees in a hive— 
Sn I give you a drive 
4to the Somerset House Exhibition ?”° 
* You *ve tumbled,” I answered, ** my wish on, 
We ll go to this year’s Exhibition :” 
So, light as Queen Mab, 
We entered his cab 
And drove to the new Exhibition. 


We first, hard as bone, ° 
Viewed the models in stone, 
And saw, like a turkey a dish on, 
Fair Psyche on Zephyrs, 
As spotless as heifers, 
All making an odd Exhibition. 
A polished deiunct politician, 
A Keinble,—the drama’s magician, 
A Mrs. H.Gurney, — 
A marble attorney ; 
And all in this Year’s Exhibition. 


Ws then, with our cat- 
A-Ingue stowed in our hat, 
Ascended, with no expedition, 
Where Hercuies grapples 
His larceny apples, 
And guards this sublime Exhibition. 
Upstairs, in a weary condition, 
We mounted this grand Exhibition ; 
Saw Boys with a spanicl, 
Two Flounder: by Daniell, 
And all in this Year’s Exhibition. 


A chief of dragoons 
In tight red pantaloons, 
Stood looking as fierce as Domition ; 
A big Holofernes, 
Whom Judith at her knees 
Surveyed in a ticklish condition. 
Indeed *tis a fine Exhibition ! 
Pray mark in this Year's Exhibition, 
A fat Captive Negro, 
Whose visage made me grow, 
Quite sad, in this new Exhibition. 


oo 





, 


human face, where the great merit is to catch 
the expression. 
these volumes. The Address to the People of 
Saxony is very spirited : in the life of Korner the 
simplicity ie most happily caught; and the two 
following little pieces are favorable specimens of 


the poetry. 


for, whether dearly or not, by defect of judge- 
ment. 
of the other: years, which make us more wise, make 
us less imaginative ; and, inthe madman, where the 
reason is prostrate, the faucy triumphs. 
who in this, as iu almost every thing, was a splendid 
exception to all general rules, united both these facul- 
ties in their exuberance—and, of all the singular 
features of his mind, none is perhaps so singular as 
this. 
worth having not mefely on the construction of a 
poem, but on the making of a will, on the purchase 
of an estate, or the committal ofa culprit at a justice's 
meeting. This union of powers nature denied to 
Milton; she gave him an imagination equal to that of 
the great dramatist, but she refused him his common- 
sense. 


Still there is great merit in 


THF OAKS. 
*Tis evening ; all is hushed and still ; 

The sun sets bright in ruddy sheen, 

As here I sit, to muse at will, 

Beneath these oaks’ umbrageous screen ; 
While wandering thoughts my fan’® fill 
With dreams of life when fresh and green, 
And visions of the olden time 

Revive in all their pomp sublime. 


While time hath called the brave away, 
And swept the lovely to the tomb ; 
As yonder bright but — ray 
Is quenched amid the twilight gloom: 
Yet ye are kept from all decay, 
For still unhurt and fresh ye bloom, 
And seem to tell in whispering breath, 
That greatness still survives in death! 


And ye survive !—’mid change severe, 
Each aged stem but stronger grows, 
And not a pilgrim passes here, 

But seeks Veneath your shade repose. 
And if your leaves, whex dry and sere, 
Fall fast at autumn’s wintry close, 
Yet every falling leaf ehall bring, 

Its vernal tribute to the epring. 


Thou native oak, thou German tree, 

Fit emblem too of German worth ! - 
Type of a nation brave and free, 

And worthy oftheir native earth ‘ 

Ah! what avails to think on thee, 

Or on the times when thou hadst birth ? 
Thou German race, the noblest aye of all, 
Thine oaks still stand, while thou, alas! must fall. 


THE THREE STARS. 
There are three cheering stars of light 
O’er life’s dark path that shine ; 
And these fair orbs, so pure and bright, 
Are song, and love, and wine ! 


? 


For oh ! the soul of song hath power 
To charm the feeling heart, 

To soothe the mourner’s sternest hour, 
And bid his griefs depart ! 


And wine can lend to song its mirth, 
Can joys unwonted bring, 

And paint this fair and lovely earth 
In charms of deathiess spring. 


Rut thou, oh love ! of all the throng 
Art fairest seen to shine, 

For thou canst soothe the soul like song, 
And cheer the heart like wine ! 


Then deign, fair orbs! to shed your ray 
Along my path of gloom, 

To guide me through life‘’s lonely way, 
And shine upon my tomb ! 


For oh ! the song, the cup, the kiss, 
Cau make the night divine ; 

Then blest be he who found the bliss 
Of song, and love, and wine! 





MILTON. 
Excess of imagination is commonly to be paid 


The growth of the one faculty is the decline 


Shakepeare, 


The opinion of Shakspeare would have been 


Nothing was ever so unearthly as his poetry. 








ief by studying philosophical 

treatises on that affection of the mind. Marmontel 

was, by habit, a reader and writer of plays; and, 

therefore, when hy loses his favorite child, and wit- 

nesses the affliction of his wife, he betakes himself to 

composing, (as he tells us,) as an analogous subject, 

the opcra of Penel The one acted like a Romano, 

the other like a Frenchinan ; yet the distrese of both 

parents was, no doubt, sincere. The objection which 

has given occasion to these remarks has arisen, in 
our opinion, from that imperfect view of Milton's 

character, with which we have charged both his enc- 

mies and his friends. They forget that he was a 

visionary—they insist upon his grieving like a man of 
this world, though he lived in a world of his own— 
they expect that Tippo Saib’s dreams should be 
those of an European prince, instead of an Asiatic 
sultan—that the stuff they are made of should be the 
clamours of the people, the insolence of the press, the 
intriguings of a diplomatist, instead of tributary 
monarchs, and white elephants, and exterminition of 
the infidels. Milton was a visionary ; he was so by 
constitution—he was so through loss of sight—he 
was so through the form of religion which he had em- 
braced. Even his earliest poems breathe little or 
nothing corporeal. A boy of eighteen must have had 
more than the usual share of taste for metaphysical 
masks, to put into the mouth of Ens a speech to his 
eldest son Substance, and to start a conversation be- 
tween Quantity, Quality, and Relation. After he 
became blind, his im were supplied by reflection 
more than by sense : Abas were, therefore, abstract, 
indistinct, undefined essentials present with him, 
the accidents perhaps ‘absent. We may think that 
we have a good idea of a hippogriff; yet where were 
his ‘wings, what was their construction,—was he ten 
hands high, or twice ten? Yet all this we should 
have known at once had we ever seen him in the yard 
at Tattersall’s. ‘The eye of flesh was wanting to 
Milton, and therefore he had to trust to that inward 
eye, before which, however he might desire it, all 
mist could not be purged and dispersed. His very 
colours in Paradise Dost and Regained are recollec- 
tions: they are either GolLDEN OR BLACK; al! the 
intermediates are forgotten.—[Quarterly Review. ] 








VARIETIES. 


[PROM LATE FOREIGN PAPERS.] 


Tue Turoat. When people cut their throats, 
what are youtodo ? Why, they may cut open 
the pharynx, and when they swallow the liquor 
may run out through the wound, and keep it 
from healing. Now I should, in every cuse of 
cut throat, be inclined to put a tube down the 
esophagus, by which J could inject food into the 
stomach. This I take to be a very great improve- 
ment in modern surgery. It was first dune by 
Desault, in the case of a man who was shot with 
apistol, by which the roof of his mouth was 
broken in, and he was left in a state unable to 





A Temrsratk Max. “| wa: sensible from my 
earliest years, that nothing was so injarious to my 
health as indulgence in what are commonly termed 
pleasures. Accordingly I lived so sparingly and fru- 
gally, that thovgh a boy in years, | seemed to my 
youthful companions an old man in habits. My ex- 
treme temperance and severity of manners ofien ex 

posed me to raillery and facetiousness, which, as | 
was extremely choleric, | did not very patiently di- 
gest. Nevertheless, I made nc-alteration in my mode 
of living, but rather increased the severity of my regi- 
men with my increasing years. Thus I was io the 
habit, when a boy, of drinking wine greatly dituted 
with water ; but in manhood | abjured wiue altogeth 

er, deeming it poison to my constitution. At length, 
not satisfied with my accustomed habits of frugality, 
I endeavored to limit myself to certain measured por- 
tions of meat and drink, imitating the example of cer- 
tain persons who have declared this mathematical 


from the Revolution. 
sented to the —** in 1 
War, out of 1,033,422 youths, who appeared ¥ 
the Councils of Revision, there were 380,213 a 
because they did not even teach the low — 
ſour feet ten inches (five feet one inch and four-filthg 
of an inch English.) ‘This curious fact led him 


examine the cause of this diminution ia size of 

French race ; which he attributes to the wars of the 
Revolution, which cut down more, particularly the 
male part of the population, and also the inferior food 
of the working classes. 
which these classes yet manifest for vaccination, the 
imprudent liberality with which hospitals for fous. 
lings have beev endowed, and the numerous facilities 
of support afforded to poor or seduced mothers,’ 
als. appeared to M. Dupin povitive causes of the em: 
feebling of the present generation. 4 




















According to the reterns 
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The extreme repugnanee 
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sort of diet to be wonderfully salutary. My friends at. 

tributed this resolution not to philosophy, but to ab- 
solute folly ; they often cxpostulated with me upon 
what they considered a deplorable infatuaticn, and 
contended that | was to all practical purposes a dead 
man ; for to cat apart from the rest cf the world, said 
they, is to live out of the pale of society ; and what 
can be more absurd than to withdraw yourself from 
the society of mankind in the flower of your age? I 
replied, that sociality did not consist in eatmg and 
drinkiug ; but this argument made not the slightest 
impression. Others, whose reazonipg powers were of 
a denses description, assassinated me with common 
places and texts of scripture which they did not un- 
derstand, declaring that to weigh what you ate and 
drank, was nothing short of distrusting the providence 
of God, and that there were instances of persons who 
by thus protracting life bad incurred the divine wrath. 
To this P replied, that I did uot recollect any instanc- 
es in which the divine wrath had been manifested ov 
that account ; and that if any such instances were to 
be met with in books, I should put the same faith in 
them as ina nursery tale. l remembered indeed that 
this charge was made agaiust John Chrysostom in a 
gertain synod ; but the accusation was of a piece 
with many other ridiculous charges made against him 
in the same syaod. I added, that it behoved every 
man to endeavor by all possible care and attention to 
secure and preserve that first of blessings, a sound 
mind in a souod body. But these arguments availed 
nothing against the unceasing expostulations of my 
ftiends ; and } found that the only chance J had of 
escaping from their importunities, was to say nothing 
in my defence.” —[Liic of Holberg.] 


Common Pizty. ‘' Common piety is that which is 
exercised by persons who in their own judgment, and 
in the opivicm of the vulgar, are true Christians, be- 
cause they perſorm certain ceremonies rather enjoined 
by usage than dictated by the heart. The definition 
of a pious :and religious man, according to the com- 
mon hypothesis, is this. A pious man is he who, fall- 
ing down upon his knees at certain hours of the day, 
prays to heaven, or moves his lips with folded hands, 
or who at the sound of a hell recollects he ie a Christ- 
ian, and follows a crowd of persons to church. A 


For sale, wholesule and retail, by Monn. & Fann, 
4 


—_ popular medicine, so long kept from the 


tion of the Proprictor, has by ite intrinsic value, and 
without thore adventitious aids which give cel 
tosome of the prevailing nostrums of the day 
tended its reputation throughout New. 
New-York and Philadelphia, and will soou 
euced into the Southern States. 

Its efficacy for various descriptions of Fite 
tried by a large number of persons, and ¢éy 


from Reuben Colby, Esq. a magistrate of Heba 

war himself cured by takmg one bette aad wa 
of John Whipple, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Hopkin 
ton, N. If. whose child was cured; of George Hough, 
Esq. of Concord, who states the cure of Ste 
Sewall,a young man in his employment ; and 
Andrew Buntin, of Allenstown, who cei tifies ¢e bis 
own cure when 19 years of age, have already brea 
given to the public, and the testimony of divere oth- 
ers may be seen by calling on the subscribers. 


Concord, N. H. July 20, 1827, 


Said Drops are sold wholesale and retail by Mog. 

nut & FARMER, and by Maywsann & Noves, of Bos. \ 
ton ; and at retail by R. Read, Amherst ; S. R. Ken- 
drick, and 1. Spalding, Dunstable ; G. W. F. Mellen, 
Dover; Dr. Charles i. Going, Lancaster, N. H. 
Moses Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. ; George W. Hill, 
Montpelier, Vt.; C. Spalding, Hallowell ; Ebenense 
Fuller, Augusta ; John Wilkinson, Bath, Me.; W.& 
1. Poor, Belfast; Asa Barton, Paris, Me. ; Bradley & 
Warren, Fryeburg; Merrill & Mitchell, Portland; 
Henry H. Silvester, Charlestown, N. H.; and by 
Farmer & Brown, Editors of the Hingham Gazette. 

July 27. 


PARTRIDGE'’S ORIGINAL LEATHER 
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BROWNS DROPS FOR FITS, 
Concord, N. H. 
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PRESERVATIVE. 


venient bat the cheapest and best article eve 
and renewing the 
3; Thorough 





swallow. 


Desault put a varnished catheter 
through his right nostril, and it went down his 
gullet. With such an instrument as this, you 
may squirt food into the stomach, or medicine 
either. 
throat of a man, but T think a varnished catheter 
is the best, for it lies as snug as possible. You 
see, if people swallow at all, they never can 
swallow without tugging up and down the 
larynx. So that, I say, a cut throat is likely to 
do best where you put in a tube of the sort I have 
described. Now, to impress this on your minds, 
[tell the following case :—There was a man 
brought te this hospital who had cut his throat, 
and so determinedly had he done it, that he bad 
separated the cesophagus from the larynx and 
thyroid cartilage. He had lost as much blood as 
waa adequate to kill him. Of course, he had 
divided al] the front branches of the carotid ar- 
tery ; however, the vessels had been secured. 
Well, I puta varnished catheter through bis nos- 
tril, which I saw in the throat. J put it down be- 
hind the broad part of the cricoid cartilage. 
There were two portions of the cricoid cartilage 
hanging loose, which I put two threads into, and 
attached the ends totheir proper places. 1 closed 
the wound and brought up his head, and made 
all fast with a bandage below his arms, for peo- 
ple in that situation, are mad, and if you don’t 
take care of them, they may fulfil that which 


Mr. Hunter put an eel-skin down the |‘ner ; that is to say, with his hands folded in the pres- 


pious man is he who duly pays his tithes and offerings, 
who persecutes all who dissent from the established 
church to wich he belongs, who embraces without 
examination the confession of faith which the major- 
ity hag adopted, and who finally dies in a devout man- 


ence of a priest, who Jays his hand upon his head, and 
pronounces a blessing uponhim. Of the salvation of 
such a perscm no question is entertained.” —[Ibid.] 


ALVANTAGFs OF Bap Taster. Jf it were not for the 
diversity of tastes among mankind; how maay shop- 
keepers might shut up their shops; how many writers, 
who now carich themselves by their productions, 
would be reduced to poverty! Bad taste makes the 
duliest angals as marketable as the best histories ; 
bad taste is the bookseller’s sheet-anchor ; for while 
that prevails he never despairs of telling ware, which, 
if all men possessed a discriminating judgment, would 
become food for mothe and worms. What would be- 
come of Mevius, if the publie were generally capable 
of appweciating good poetry? He must resign his 
laurelm aud his income ; from a popular poet he must 
become a hungry versifier; he must be content to see 
productions consigned to the trunk-maker, which now 
are ty be met with every where glittering in morocco, 
or exhaling the perfume of russia. The bad taste of 
mankind, which is so much condemned, is in fact the 
axis on which the whole mechanism turns; it light- 
ens toil, it promotes commerce, it relieves poverty, it 
nourishes hope, it provides against most of the evils 
to which human nature is liable. Its use in marriages 
is well known : if all men were possessed of good taste, 


Braces; Harness; Boote; Shoes; e Hose; ~ 
Forge Bellows; Factory Bands; Travelling Tru 
and all Leather exposed to the action of Mat, 
or wel rendering it soft, pliable, and elastie, not | 
to crack or fry, closing the pores, and when com 
ly filled, tmpenetrable by the wet. ae 
It has a remarkable effect upon Leather that has — 
become dry and rotten, restoring its strength and elas 
ticity. : 






RECOMMENDATIONS. rs 
Haviug used the above Composition for cleaning, 
softening and preserving Chaise and Carriage Tops, 
Harness, Boots, Shoes, &c. and finding it superiorto — 
any other article we-have ever used for the purpose, — 
we recommend it tothe public as ahighly useful ant ~ 
Rouge & Holmes: Boston ; Seth Welswall, Troy, B. 
& . ton ; t ye . 
Y. ; Roses Harding, y3.Ph. Adams, Due- 4 
stable, N. H.; Carleton & Fens” ; ; 
Hartwell, Boston ; Gilbert Clark, Medway,.; Josh® 
Mellen, Westborough ; Augustus & Locke, Boeten 
Dr. Richardson, Medway ; Caleb Cashing, Roxbury ¢ 
Samuel Watson, Leicester ; John Cook, Cambriug 
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Boston, and many other gentlemen of respectabilifaay 
Neatly put up in Tin Caanisters, with printed 
rections, price 37} cents. 4 
A liberal discount made to Wholesale Purchasers. — 
O¢r°Sold wholesale by LEMUFL BLAKE, at te 
Paper Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street, Boston, and ~ 
may be had of the principal Booksellers, Hard-ware ~ 
Dealers, and generally at the Country Stores. 
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There’s Jesse Watts Russell, 
A Waterloo Bustle, 


May Morning—not painted by Titian. 


A Boa Coastrictor, 
As big as a picture, 
.And all in this Year Exhibition. 


The most unpromising subject, after passing through 
his heated mind, comes out purged, and purified, and 
refined ; the terrestrial body dissolves in the process, 
and we behold in its stead a glorified body. That 
which was by nature a frail and perishable flower, 
when transplanted to his fancy, becomes * immortal 


they had only imperfectly accomplished. Hav- 
ing done this, J said to him, you are, on no ac- 
count, to stir this, or to move it in any way. I 
am going to give you some warm milk to support 
you, for you are exhausted, and, if it makes you 


virgins who happen to be destitute of the advantages 
of beauty or fortune would be condemned, like the 
daughter of Jephtha, to bewail their virginity for 
ever ; but as one man is fond of youth, and another 
has a predilection for antiquity—as one man delights 


July 6. 
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A. GOULD 


tist Meeting House, in Charlestown, former 


Indeed *tis a fine Exhibition, 
Pray note in this new Exhibition 
A Farebrother Sheriff, 
I should not much care if 
He graced not this Year’s Exhibition. 


There °s mild Caradori, 
Hi. Singleton’s Glory, 
A head of R. Gooch, a physician, 
Charics Mathews revealing 
His charms to the ceiling, 
And all in this grand Exhibition. 
A snow-storm, a dresser with Fish on, 
Three Smugslers prepared for sedition, 
Five heads by Sir Thomas— 
Should fate take him from us, 
*T would be a much worse Exhibition. 


A Juliet by Briggs, 
A Peasant and pigs, 
A doctor descended from Priscian. 
A Mies Charlotte Bestwich ; 
Not naming the rest which ; 
Appear in this Yeat’s Exhibition. 
Pray, reader, let no prohibition 
Keep vou from this year’s Exhibition. 
Do but go, and I trust 
That you'll find this a just 
_ Account of the new Exhibition. 


[From the London Literary Gazette.} 


THE LIFE OF CARL THEODORE KORNER, 
Written by his Father ; with Selections from his Poems, Tales, and 





It is scarcely possible to imagine the hero of 
adventure’s fabled page enacting a part of deeper 
romance than the actual life of Korner. e 
see him first the young and successful hard — 
the admired of public, the loved of private life : 
we see him next, all the poetry of his fiery song 
put into action, himself the hero he describes ; 
and a glorious death, fighting for the liberties of 
his country, is the crown to his brief and gallant 
career. We can well imagine the enthusiasm 
with which the soldier-poet’s numbers must 
have been sung by his countrymen: at a time 
when every feeling of patriotism was awakened 
by oppression, and kept alive by action, every 
heart had a responding chord to the bard who 
gave their thoughts utterance. Nor was Kor- 
ner’s a fame to be confined to his own land ; and 
while saying these volumes are of universal in- 
terest, it is but confessing what the warrior-min- 
atrel is well calculated to excite. These selec- 
tions are translated by a gentleman of whose 

tical talents we have before spoken highly. 

n some parts he has done all that a tranelator 
could do, in others he has certainly failed. Kor- 
ner’s three principal poems, the Sword Song, the 
Minstrel’s Father-Land, andthe War Song. are 
coldly done ; indeed, after the magnificent trans. 
lations that appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
little was left for any after-comer to do. 


Mr. 


amaranth.” 
A young girl and her brothers are benighted and 
separated as they pass through a forest in Hereford- 
shire. How meagre is this solitary fact !—how barren 
a paragraph would it have made for the Herefordshire 
Journal, had such a journal been then in existence. 
Submit it to Milton, and beautiful is the form which it 
assumes. Then rings that wood with the jocund rev- 
elry of Comus and his company, and the maiden 
draws near in the strength of unblemished chastity, 
and her courage waxes strong as she sees 


« A sable cloud 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night—" 
and she calls upon Echo to tell her of the flowery cave 
which hides her brothers, and Echo hetrays her to 
the enchanter. Then comes the spirit from “the 
starry threshold of Jove’s court,” and in shepherd- 
weeds leads on the brothers to her rescue ;—and the 
necromancer is put to flight, but not till he has bound 
up the lady in fetters of stone ;—and Sabrina hastens 
from under her “ translucent wave” to dissolve the 
spell—and again they all three bend their happy 
steps back to the roof of their fathers. 
is is not extravagant rhapsody—the tale is still 
actually preserved ; but it is preserved like a fly in 
amber. The image is a mere thing of wood, but Mil- 
tou inshrines it, and it becomes an object of worship. 
Deprive Milton.of the privilege of sending Milton’s 
thoughts forth, and the secret of his strength is gone. 
In éranslation he is not only below himself, but below 
those who nave not a thousandth part of his genius. 
His version of the Psalms is not above that of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins. ° > = * 

The mind of Milton was perfect fairy-land; and 
every thought which cutered it, whether grave or 
gay, magnificent or mean, quickly partook of a fairy 
orm. It isin illustration of this circumstance, and 
with a view to the vindication of Milton’s better 
feelings, that we have given a brief analysis of one or 
two of his lesser poems. We do not believe that he 
loved his friend less because he chose to call him 
Lycidas instead of Mr. King ; and we are sure that he 
did not love the clergy more because he represented 
them as shepherds insteads of rectors. He thought 
in romance ; the daily occurrences of life were trans- 
lated into romance aimost before bis mind could act 
upon them. It happenedas naturally as an analyst me- 
chanically translates his propositions into algebra be- 
fore his investigation begins. There is no universal lan- 
guage of grief.lt ta kes itscomplexion from the country, 
the age,the individual. In its paroxysms no man thinks 
of writing verses of any kind; then the rhymes of a 
ballad-singer would be as much out of place as the 
strains of a Theocritus. We exclaim, as King David 
does, “* My son! My son 2” When the paroxysm is 
past, every man will write such verses(ifhe write 
them at all) asthe ordinary turn of his mind dictates. 
Bishop Andrews said his prayer: in Greek ; who 
would, on that acconnt, doubt the sincerity of the 
great scholar’s devotion? Milton lamented his friend 
in the language of romance : who would, on that ac- 
count, deny that the poet’s sorrow was unfeigned ? 


sick, raise your hand. J threw in haif a pint of 
milk, he making no prohibitory sign. Well, I 
said, if yuu wish for more, taise your hand ; and 
he raised it, and so [threw in another half-pint. 
The man’s pulse was scarcely to be felt; and all 
I have further to tell you is, that for the time he 
lived, he was continually making signs for 
nourishment, which was given to him in moder- 
ate quantities.—-[Abernethy’s Lectures. } 


Fanatictsm. The Correctional Tribunal of 
Alencon has lately condemned three young men 
to six days’ imprisonment, a fine of 16 francs, and 
costs, for indecorous and disorderly behaviour in 
a public square at Alencon, when the procession 
of Corpus Christi passed, and the accused refus- 
ed to take off their hats, and thereby excited e 
tumult. Two of them, Quinet and Ruel, are 
weavers; the third, Bernard, is a journeyman 
baker.. They are members of a sect which first 
sprung up in the year9ofthe Revolution, under 
the guidance of a man named Fleuriel ; and they 
call themselves the LittzeE Cuuncu. This 
Fleuriel, possessing a ready eloquence, and a 
handsome coantenaace, ornamented with a long 
black beard, announc If as the forerun- 
ner of Jesus Christ, the Elias predicted in the 
Apocalypse. He taught his followers that since 
Napoleon the reign of Satan bad never terminat- 
ed, and he forbad them to pay taxes, to join the 
armies, and, above all, to acknowledge the 
authority of the Priests, whom he treated as 
Ministers of the Devil. He has been for some 
time confined in a mad-house. When the sen- 
tence was pronounced, the three young men ex- 
claimed, all stamping with their feet, “ You have 
our bodies ; but you have nothing.” “ Down 
with Schism and Heresy!” “You are all the 
agents of Satan !” 
Inzoniovs AppiicaTion OF CoTTON TO THE 
Daessixc or Wocuxns. Thercal cause of the 
ill effects of cotton when applied in the dressing 
of wounds is to be seen in its formation. On 
viewing the fibresof cotton in the microscope, 
and under considerable maguifying powers, it 
will be found that each fibre is flat, like a riband, 
with sharp edges ; which no doubt act in lacerat- 
ing instead of healing the wounds. The fibres 
of flax or linen, on the contrary, when viewed 
in the microscope, under similar circumstances, 
and especially when the flax has been dressed in 
the best manner, present the appearance of 
polished cylinders beaptifully transparent. Hence 
the superiority of linen will be self-evident. And 
it shows that the microscope will frequently af- 
ford an uncrring test of the real causes of the 


in beauty, and another sees charms in ugliness—as 
one man prefers a fair, aud another a brown complex- 
ion—no woman, whether maid or widow, young or 
ald, beautiful or frightful, need despair of obtaining a 
husband. Theodora, with her pug-nose and her blear 
eyes, might have languished in perpetual virginity, if 
Philander had not possessed the taste of a Hotten- 
tot.—[Ibid.] 


Inisn TugatRicans. A very curious scene occur- 
red on Wednesday night at the Dublin Theatre. The 
opera of Guy Mannering was performed. Miss C-—— 
played Julia Mannering, and sung her songs horribly 
outof tune. In the duet ‘*Now hope, now fear,” 
her screaming was more discordant than the notes of 
a peacock. ‘The audience laughed and Braham tit- 
tered. The lady enraged, and the audience became 
more funny. At length her fury roze to such a pitch, 
that hissing superseded the Jess angry manifestation 
of dislike. She darted forward, ang commanded the 
orchestra to cease, and she addressed the audience in 
the following manner :—“‘ To one of my sex it is pain- 
ful to be obliged to address an audience ; but my nat- 
ural timidity—(loud laughter) ; ay, to be sure, my 
delicacy (increased laughter) on this occasion, shall 
wot prevent me. I have been now for two years en- 
Jeavoring to please you, and J have not succeeded. 
(Hear) You are hard tobe pleased. 11 leave 
you. (Cries from the gallery, * Ah! don’t—lave us 
i lock of your hair for a keepsake !") I shall leave 
you—I! quit you this moment for ever—ay, for ever !” 
‘Whe lady strutted off, and shouts of laughter and hiss- 
igg accompanied her retirement. ‘She did pot appear 
afterwards. 


— 


Discovery or Mapgira. According to tradition, 
we owe the discovery of Madeira to love. 
Machin, a young English gentleman in the reign of 
Edward Third,of handsome person aod engaging man- 
ners, became deeply enamoured of Arabella D’Arcy, 
a lady of noble family and incomparable beauty. Be- 
ing rejected by her friends, who betrothed her to an- 
otiser, he prevailed upon the lady to elope with him ; 
and putting her on board a small ship at Bristoj, sailed 
away for the Continent. They had, however,scarce- 
ly lost sight of land, before a tempest arose, and drove 
them far out into the Atlantic. For many days they 
beat about in the ocean, and felt all the agonies which 
the prospect of starving at sea could inflict ; bat were 
at length driven by the winds on an unknown island. 
This island was Madeira. They landed, and roamed 
about delighted among its wild ravines and sunny 
slopes ; but the fatigues and hardships they underwent 
were too much for Arabella—she withered away and 
died im the arms of her lover. Machin soon followed 
her. ‘Their remains were interred un a woody little 
eminence overlooking the sea ; and to this day the 
Portuguese point out the spot where their ashes re- 
pose ; and the town of Machico traces its name to that 
of the unfortunate lover. 


DwARrisusgss OF TH = Faescu M. Charles Du- 
pin, in a new work, entitled ‘ Productive and Com- 
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